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INTRODUCTION 


It seems curious that at a time when many people have more 
leisure than ever before, they should be so little aware of its possi- 
bilities for good or for bad upon them and their children. It is in 
vogue to write about the "new leisure" that is rapidly enveloping 
Western civilization; but most of us remain insensitive to it—per- 
haps because we are already burdened with too many problems and 
to be asked to think of leisure as a problem is just too much. 

Yet today, as always, people are searching for answers to many 
questions such as the use of off-the-job time. It may be that if they 
can see leisure not as a problem but, rather, as an opportunity for 
enriching their lives, they may become less apathetic about the 
prospect of being defeated by an empty hour. 

I have assumed that most of us measure opportunity in terms of 
what we want from life, and that given time free from the things 
we must do to stay alive, we can have a personally satisfying and 
full existence through recreative living. I have tried to make clear 
how leisure, and the recreative use of it, can give spark and meaning 
to our most potent and precious concepts of life. 

This is an attempt to link the life of self-fulfillment in leisure to 
the totality of life. If the case for living recreatively appears to be 
overstated, it is because too often it is either narrowly interpreted 
or entirely ignored. No claim is made for this pattern of living 
as being the answer to everything, for if it is all things to all men, 
it is nothing to any of them. But these are days of swirling and 
explosive pressures that promise to out-distance us and threaten 
not only our peace of mind but also the peace of the world. It 
would seem, therefore, that any manner of living that can con- 
tribute, even in a small way, to the well-being of a/] humans is in 
the right direction and should be weighed widely and seriously. 

I 
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I make no pretense that what is written here is objective. Indeed, 
I am highly prejudiced in favor of living fully in the present rather 
than too much in the pallid past or the perilous future. What is 
more, my whole professional career has been concerned with what 
people do in their leisure—and who could be objective about a 
job he thoroughly enjoyed? 

Come to think of it, is there any good reason why great fanfare 
should not accompany the excitement of living . . . which is what 
this book is all about? 


Т 


What Is 
LEISURE? 


We are unleisurely in order to bave leisure. (Aristotle) 


DEFINITION 


The term Jeisure derives from the Latin licere, meaning “to be 
permitted," and is defined in the modern dictionary as "freedom 
from occupation, employment, or engagement." Even the term for 
our revered center of learning, the school, derives from the Greek 
skole and the Latin schola, which mean not “school” but “leisure.” 
The Greeks believed that the purpose of work was to attain leisure, 
without which there could be no culture. 

Leisure has meant different things in different cultures, and today, 
unfortunately, there is too little agreement as to what it does mean, 
and what it implies. There are those who insist that leisure involves 
so many implications and shades of meaning that it defies definition, 
or even intelligent discussion, except in terms of values, norms, and 
cultural orientation in relation to the behavior of particular class, 
ethnic, and regional groups. Leisure is seen by many as freedom 
from work. Others view it as an instrument for social control, a 
status symbol, an organic necessity, a state of calm, quiet, contem- 
plative dignity, or a spiritual, aesthetic, cultural condition. A few in- 
sist that leisure is something quite different from free time, or that 
there just isn’t any leisure, or that only negligible amounts of it are 
present in contemporary society. 

In fact, it might be a good thing if a new word could be found 
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for “leisure.” Not only is it interpreted in too many conflicting 
ways, but it is also too often found in the wrong company. The 
economist George Soule had this in mind when he said that the word 
“leisure” was undesirable because it brought with it old associations 
and needed to be justified and defended. He thought that the puri- 
tanical concept which made work the divine discipline was too 
much of a handicap. He suggested using "unpaid time" instead of 
“leisure.” 

That leisure may bring all or any of these things to mind is true 
enough. But no matter how one tries to modify the concept of lei- 
sure, time is its essence. Leisure can no more be divorced from the 
element of time than it can be completely separated from the func- 
tion of work. Ultimately, leisure must be identified with the when 
quite as much, if not more than, the how. This is not to deny, how- 
ever, that it is the endless ways in which leisure can be used, for 
good or bad, which make it significant. 


TIME 


Leisure, then, is a block of unoccupied time, spare time, or free 
time when we are free to rest or do what we choose. Leisure is 
time beyond that which is required for existence, the things which 
we must do, biologically, to stay alive (that is, eat, sleep, eliminate, 
medicate, and so on): and subsistence, the things we must do to 
make a living as in work, or prepare to make a living as in school, or 
pay for what we want done if we do not do it ourselves. Leisure is 
time in which our feelings of compulsion should be minimal. It is 
discretionary time, the time to be used according to our own judg- 
ment or choice. 

Although these three types of time are used in vastly different 
ways, they do have common characteristics. For example, each time 
pattern is highly flexible and may be increased or decreased, depend- 
ing upon various circumstances and conditions. Also, none of these 
can be defined in terms of what is good or what is bad use. We may 
have bad habits in our leisure, just as in our work, or in our eating. 

Just as there are different kinds of time, there are two molds of 
leisure—true leisure and enforced leisure. True leisure is not imposed 
upon us, Enforced leisure is the leisure we do not seek—it is the 
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time the victim of a confining illness has on his hands, it is the 
"time off" which grandpa gets when the company says he has 
reached the retirement age, even though he is fit and wants to con- 
tinue. Who wants a vacation without a job to which to return? And 
working does not always mean that we are paid for our efforts. 


WORK 


То speak highly of leisure is not to disparage or ignore the im- 
portance of work. Of all the claims which can be made for its at- 
tractiveness, leisure as a substitute for work is not among them. 
Work is a symbol of growth which challenges and brings a renewal 
of motives. Industry may often be another word for conscience— 
sometimes too much so. It is difficult to imagine anyone's being 
happy without work. We need work quite as much as we need food, 
to say nothing of most of us having to work if we expect to eat. 
Work carries with it the feelings of purposefulness and usefulness 
which are so indispensable to our self-respect. It has its own built-in 
incentives. Even persons who think they hate work are not so sure 
when they are out of work. Some people do not discover what 
work has meant in their lives until they have raised their families 
and have retired. That we cannot escape the feeling of compulsion 
while working does not make work any less desirable to us: the 
oceans of enforced leisure brought by the depression years of the 
1930's contributed to a low ebb of human morale. 

Yet, if we have to choose between the two threats of too little 
regard for work or too little regard for leisure, which shall it be? 
Robert Louis Stevenson might have answered: 


Extreme busyness, whether at school or college, kirk or market, is 
a symptom of deficient vitality. . . . As if man’s soul were not too 
small to begin with . . . (some people) have dwarfed and narrowed 
theirs by a life of all work and no play. . . . It is not by any means 
certain that a man’s business is the most important thing he has to 
do. (An Apology for Idlers.) 


But as George Bernard Shaw observed, “a perpetual holiday is a 
good working definition of hell.” 
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Admittedly, we humans would be badly off without the induce- 
ments, accomplishments, and satisfactions which come from labor. 
On the other hand, we should not be too much tied to work. Nor 
should work be equated with Godliness or treated as the only test 
of success. When work becomes an end in itself, when one cannot 
enjoy the things for which he has worked because he is too weary 
or doesn't have the time or the desire to enjoy them, work is clearly 
a liability. 

Work is the sharpest hazard of all if it causes emphasis on ma- 
terial possessions. Marcus Aurelius cautioned us to remember “that 
very little was needed to make a happy life.” We often work too 
hard to buy more automobiles, more home appliances, and all kinds 
of luxuries. An astonishingly large number of persons engage in 
“moonlighting”—the practice of holding two jobs at the same time. 
Building our material empire does bring with it more refrigerators, 
more television sets, more expensive furs, and more high-priced cars; 
unfortunately, it also creates the need for more aspirin and results in 
more insomnia, more nervousness, more high blood pressure, and 
more boredom. A life that follows this kind of work pattern goes 
in circles, It is a path which always brings you back to where you 
started—work to buy labor-saving devices to release time for more 
work to purchase more labor-saving devices. Nobody ever went 
anywhere on a merry-go-round. In such a hectic existence, the more 
you accelerate your pace, the more is demanded of you. If you slow 
down, you get in your own way. It is like being allergic to yourself. 

Moreover, our attitudes toward leisure and what we do with it 
are related to our job attitudes, as has been shown in a study of the 
off-duty habits of airmen. In fact, the United States Air Force found 
that what the men did when they were not on duty had a direct 
correlation to their attitudes toward their jobs. Yet even though lei- 
sure may help restore man for work, it does not exist for the state 
of work. Leisure has a much larger and higher role than this. Al- 
though those who worship at the shrine of toil would have us be- 
lieve that we Jive to work, a far more sensible view is that we work 
to live. To look upon leisure only as a respite from work is never to 
discover its full potential. Leisure is the foundation of culture be- 
yond the utilitarian world. It is man’s eternal opportunity to over- 
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come his inner impoverishments, although it constitutes no guaran- 
tee that he will do so. 

Our daily lives can be divided into three parts—sleep, work, and 
leisure, Part of that time not given to sleep and work is used in 
performing those duties which are biologically necessary to sustain 
ourselves. These include eating, cleansing our bodies, and resting 
(which may idle both the mind and the body). The time that re- 
mains is the true leisure, that period of time which becomes so sig- 
nificant to us and which causes us to give serious thought to how it 
is used. Aside from using this true leisure to worship, or reconvert- 
ing it into an opportunity for sleep, rest, and the like, people by and 
large use it for play and recreation. 


PLAY 


Play, despite many attempts to analyze it, is not too well under- 
stood as a phase of the living process. Play is the free, pleasurable, 
immediate, and natural expression of animals, particularly the young. 
It has no observable utilitarian result but expresses itself in a way 
characteristic of the species. In the higher forms of animal life, play 
is more diversified and occurs over a longer span of time. The role 
of play as an adaptive device remains uncertain. 

We cannot identify play by its form because there is no such 
thing as a standard human being. Can we predict with accuracy 
what kind of play will interest a boy of twelve? Well, if we have a 
large enough number of healthy, twelve-year-old boys who have 
been raised in the United States, many, but not all, of them may 
want to play baseball. We cannot even be certain that they are all 
“twelve” years old. A youngster may be twelve chronologically 
but sixteen intellectually, ten physically, and eight emotionally. Play 
is not stereotyped, mainly because people are different. 

Durant says: 


Our first great happiness is at our Mother's breast; but our second 
is in the ecstasy of play. What purpose moves these children to their 
wild activity?—awhat secret desire sustains their energy? None: the 
play is the thing, and these games are their own reward. Children are 
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happy because they find their pleasure in the immediate action; their 
movements are not means to distant ends; their eyes are upon the 
things they do, not vainly on the stars; they fall, but seldom into 
wells. (Will Durant, Mansions of Philosophy.) 


RECREATION 


Of more significance than play to a society in which a vast 
amount of off-the-job-time is at the center rather than on the fringe 
of life is the worthwhile application of spare time. The recreative 
uses of leisure time may involve amusement, entertainment, partici- 
pation in games or sports, or engaging in the more frivolous pursuits 
of life, but also those actions and attitudes which connote relaxation, 
the potential which leisure has for enriching and developing person- 
ality, and the opportunities it presents for the release of our creative 
powers. Because the recreative use of leisure deals almost exclusively 
with the enthusiasms of mankind, it is impossible to set limitations 
upon it! Spontaneous creative resourcefulness can often be found 
in recreation, 

Recreation always invites activity of some kind. It may be the 
vigorous activity of playing tennis or of climbing a mountain, or the 
less tangible effort of reading a book or listening to music. But some 
kind of physical, mental, or emotional action, even if not visible on 
the surface, is necessary, It is action as distinguished from rest. 

, Recreation, like play, also has ло single form. Its content is infi- 
nite, because the interests, needs, and wishes of people differ; what 
is enjoyable to one may be detestable to another. Thus, an action 
can be recreation to one man and work to another. We can climb a 
mountain or read a book, take a swim or listen to a symphony, at- 
tend a party or contemplate the passing scene. Here is the chance to 
be ourselves. My interests, needs, and wishes may differ from yours. 

If there is a single word which identifies the recreative pursuit, it 
is attitude. My wife likes bridge; I detest it. The range of interests is 
infinite. Walking may be fun to the Sunday hiker but not to the 
postman. Some men fish for a livelihood; many more fish for fun. A 
role in the little theater may be ecstasy for a housewife, but just 
plain hard work for the weary Broadway actress. Depending upon 
one’s attitude, something can be both pleasure and drudgery within 
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a matter of moments. Carrying your skis up the mountain, despite 
the huffing and puffing, can be an experience full of joyful anticipa- 
tion. But if upon arriving at the summit you discover the ski run is 
closed, lugging your skis back down the hill can be distasteful work. 
Carrying this a step further, many writers, painters, actors, musi- 
cians, photographers, engineers, and others find the origins of their 
life vocations in their play or recreation. But once they exchange 
the primary motivation of personal enjoyment in itself for the basic 
motivation of monetary compensation, what was once recreation be- 
comes work, with its ever-present element of compulsion hovering 
over them. 

Whether or not something is recreation depends upon the motive 
or incentive of the doer. If the motive is enjoyment and personal 
satisfaction and the doing of it has its own appeal, it is recreation. 
Rewards, such as improving your health, meeting new friends, and 
gaining new knowledge may be the result, just as there may be 
penalties, such as dissipating your energies, losing your savings, or 
having a hangover. But the primary reason for engaging in the ac- 
tivity is the personal enjoyment and satisfaction that can be found 
in it. 

Another hallmark of recreation is that it takes place during lei- 
sure. It might be argued that there is 70 time when man is com- 
pletely free from obligation. There are always some kinds of obliga- 
tion—obligation to society, family, and the like. Nevertheless, spare 
or leisure time, in which obligatory pressures are few, is the time in 
which we are free to do what we please, how we please, with whom 
we please. It is during this period that recreation occurs. Recreation 
cannot take place during work time, with its charge of compulsion, 
This is not to say, however, that work cannot be personally satisfy- 
ing or enjoyable. 

The rewarding use of leisure assumes that there is something from 
which to choose and that we are capable of making a choice. En- 
gagement must be voluntary. It cannot be cast upon the individual 
with the admonition that he will be happy—or else! Compulsion 
hinders rather than nurtures self-discovery, self-expression, cre- 
ativity, intellectual curiosity, self-satisfaction, or personal enjoyment. 
Opportunities in leisure can be planned and provided but they can- 
not be ordered, imposed, or forced—and still be called “recreation.” 
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When we are enjoying recreation we may appear to be carefree, 
yet be more serious than we pretend. Disturb your friend when he 
is absorbed in his favorite hobby and you will discover quickly how 
unwelcome is your intrusion. Boys are seldom more serious or more 
intent than when playing a sandlot ball game; let the frivolous 
youngster not catch the easy “fly” ball and the wrath of his team- 
mates is soon upon him. The fisherman intent on his catch will leave 
his family waiting for hours. Raise your voice at the golf course 
while the foursome ahead is teeing up and their glares will singe you. 
Why is this so? Is it because this behavior is a physiological and 
psychological necessity which helps the human organism to grow 
and sustain itself? Because it is a major ingredient in the develop- 
ment process? Because it contributes to our emotional stability? 

The occupations of leisure are inimical to norms or standardiza- 
tion. They do not come in major or minor forms. Any attempt to 
isolate or identify them as a particular kind of conduct would be 
like trying to capture the rainbow in a landing net. They have no 
single form, pattern, or setting. They can be bustling or still, loud 
or soft, sensible or absurd. They can be planned or spontaneous, 
organized or unorganized; engaged in by one, a few, or many; cost 
millions or not a dime. They can knit family ties or tear them apart, 
lift people up or push them down. It is their cogency which links 
them to our own survival. 

Behavior is often assessed in terms of instincts, desires, motivations, 
and drives even though there is disagreement whether such things 
really exist. Human motivation can probably be reduced to the need 
to express or create, the need to serve, the need to belong, the need 
for recognition or gain, the need for competition, the need for new 
experience, and the need for action. When we cannot satisfy these 
needs through work—and there are many who cannot because their 
jobs are routine, with little or no imagination required or expected 
—we might satisfy them in our leisure. 

The “why” behind our actions is seldom clear, even under micro- 
scopic observation. Roger Bannister, the first human to run the mile 
in less than four minutes, when asked why he ran, answered: 


We run not because we think it is doing us good, but because we 
enjoy it and cannot help ourselves. . . . It gives a man the chance 
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to bring out tbe power that might otherwise remain locked away in- 

side himself. The urge to struggle lies latent in everyone. The more 

restricted our society and work become, the more necessary it will 

ре [0 find some outlet for tbis craving for freedom. (Four Minute 
ile.) 


WHOLENESS 


Possibly because we can see only a little bit at a time from our 
own secluded nooks in the world and are rather deeply absorbed in 
our small losses and gains, it is easy to forget the totality of living. 
It is the wholeness of the person that is important. Modern living 
encourages fragmentation. The youth chooses the college prepara- 
tory, commercial, or technical course of study in high school and 
often gets into a higher degree of specialization in college. Medicine 
splits off into so many specialties that we can hardly experience an 
appendectomy without having been in the hands of a diagnostician, 
an internist, an X-ray technician, an anesthetist, a pathologist, and a 
surgeon, not to mention nurses. If it is a legal matter which needs 
attention, there is the choice of a criminal lawyer, the corporation 
lawyer, the patent lawyer, the divorce lawyer, the maritime lawyer, 
and even the international lawyer. Millions of workers lead frac- 
tionalized lives on monotonous, routine assembly-line jobs. Others 
are lost in a maze of typewriters and desk blotters. Still others, 
even though they consider their jobs professional, experience only 
a small part of the total work mission. Few are the opportunities 
today for craftsmen to complete the work cycle from raw material 
to finished product. But man is a whole being, not just a batch of 
chemical elements. Mind, body, and spirit must work in concert, in 
harmonious release. All of his parts must be exercised together and 
integrated. 

If we are to realize the full range and potential of recreative lei- 
sure, we shall have to be perceptive enough to think of it as some- 
thing more vital. We shall have to look at it as we do at the best in 
education; that is, as an opportunity to sharpen our interests, skills, 
and learning powers and to help us understand and appreciate the 
world and the life that is in it. We shall have to let it help us live a 
really democratic life and use it to attain sound emotional and physi- 
cal health and make our daily lives more zestful. 
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Recreation has an intriguing way of accommodating both reality 
and fantasy by simultaneously releasing and disciplining the imagi- 
nation. It may well be the only known way of running away from 
and toward life at the same time. It can shore up our self-respect 
and dignity by animating and generating an appreciation of our own 
abilities to accomplish. It can help us recognize that inward satis- 
factions precede outward delights. While it may help us through 
the years, it does not neglect the past: it recaptures life as a child 
knows it. Its focus is more upon living now than upon hoping to 
exist tomorrow. The proper use of leisure can help tighten spiritual 
bonds, encourage higher codes of ethics and morals, help heal and 
rehabilitate the ill and the handicapped, and even add to our ma- 
terial wealth. But these are intentions it sets and victories it claims 
not primarily for itself. The only threshold upon which the need 
for it in its best sense has ever soundly stood is the chance for every- 
one to live a decent, wholesome, satisfying, and creative kind of ex- 
istence, 


CULTURE 


Man alone, among animals, worries about his future. How won- 
derful existence would be if we could live each moment as it comes 
up, looking neither backward nor ahead. But we cannot. Therefore, 
if we must think of the days to come, we should do it with a broad 
perspective, and in a way which gives neither too little nor too 
much credit to work or leisure, comfort or discomfort. It is easy 
to exaggerate the importance of happiness and belonging, and forget 
that many of our finest moments have grown out of adversity and 
distress. There have been a lot of pompous pronouncements about 
leisure lately, which if laid end to end would leave no room for 
anything else, including leisure. One can only be incensed by those 
who act as though leisure is a newly-discovered phenomenon and 
that whatever extra mileage or engine trouble humanity gets out of 
life springs only from it. This is not so. Leisure stands high in the 
complex of factors which can “make” or “break” us as people, but 
it does not stand alone. With it stands labor, religion, science, and 
education as among the decisive forces which help shape our destiny. 

Whether a society’s culture is shaped mainly by leisure, or 
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whether it is the other way around, is one of those “which-came- 
first, the-chicken-or-the-egg" questions. There is reason to believe 
that leisure has had an imposing influence upon culture. Josef Pieper, 
after years of study, said that “culture depends for its very existence 
on leisure.” And the Indian poet, Tagore, observed, “Civilizations 
are wealths that have been harvested from the deep soil of leisure.” 

During the New Stone Age, man began to win over nature. He 
began to learn something about growing his own food and at last 
made some headway against his old enemies, cold and hunger. With 
survival not completely dependent upon chance, there came a new 
dividend—leisure. 

Since primitive times each period in history has left its traces of 
the relationship of man’s leisure to his culture. Much of this record 
is seen in the growth of the arts. Paintings were found in the tombs 
of the Pharaohs, showing that the ancient Egyptians had time for 
things beyond those having only practical usefulness; and all the 
world knows that the Grecian civilization thrived upon its leisure 
and that much of its culture was firmly embedded in drama, poetry, 
sports, and philosophy. 

But the misuse of leisure also left its mark; for it was not only 
greed, corruption, and immorality that helped bring about the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. The barbarous pastimes, the fren- 
zied profane exhibitions, the boredom and idleness—in short, an in- 
capacity to use leisure constructively—were just as much to blame. 

During the Middle Ages, religion, rather than leisure, determined 
cultural values. Leisure was a luxury of the clergy and nobility; 
most of the serfdom, for their rest and reward, had to look beyond 
their life of toil on earth to another life to come. 

Later, the Renaissance, striking a blow at ignorance and supersti- 
tion, emphasized not so much more time for leisure but, rather, a 
more worthwhile use for leisure—learning. 

Similarly, the Reformation left a heavy imprint upon the leisure 
and, hence, the culture of its period. For although it championed 
the cause of religious tolerance, it also emphasized spiritual dedica- 
tion and work to such excess that shadows were often cast upon 
anything that resembled “unproductive” personal enjoyment. 

The Industrial Revolution, however, with its replacement of man’s 
hands with machines, was the earliest massive advancement in bring- 
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ing the full impact of a growing leisure upon the culture. It brought 
more time away from daily toil and more of the world’s goods and 
luxuries. But it also brought with it more problems. It changed liv- 
ing conditions. People started to crowd into cities, and crowding al- 
ways leaves its mark upon the individual and his perspective. 

To trace the early history of the United States is to see how its 
culture has been influenced in no small degree by how much time 
men had away from their work and what they did with it. It was 
a hard-working, hard-playing group of early inhabitants who were 
torn by the impediments of a Puritanical heritage on one side and a 
desire for amusement to escape the tensions of pioneering on the 
other. Add to this the behavior of those who had both the money 
and the time to improve their cultural stature. In some quarters 
there was more than an abiding interest in reading and music, and 
the singing instructor was quite as much in demand as the dancing 
master. 

During man’s existence, then, he has been able to learn more and 
more of the world in which he lives and to vastly improve his cul- 
ture. But the realist sees quickly that modern man is actually not 
so surprisingly different from the millions who have gone before. 
"The times, the conditions, and the environment may differ, but the 
hopes and fears are basically the same. Nuclear physics has not re- 
solved our differences in political ideologies. Our unsurpassed pro- 
duction has not given us peace of mind. Uranium has not meant 
Utopia. Jet propulsion has not brought us closer to God. And while 
our missiles may some day take us to the moon, there is no reason to 
believe that they will speed us toward the Millennium. 

Yet it is man's ability to shape his environment that has set him 
distinctly apart from all other animals. In many respects he has been 
far more successful in changing the things about him than in chang- 
ing himself. Man has bent physics, chemistry, and mathematics to his 
will, and he may live longer and more comfortably now, but man 
himself remains unchanged. Our external world changes but not, 
perhaps, our inner worlds. This may be because Nature has always 
held life's secrets within her breast and mortals simply assume their 
newness upon first discovering them. Even the Bible (Ecclesiastes 
1:9) says there is no new thing under the sun. In one very great 
sense this is true, at least it appears to be so to the extent that our 
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efforts are largely self-centered. However, Helen Keller, the re- 
nowned deaf-blind humanitarian who has done so much for others, 
says that “history is full of new meanings in every age and nation 
which continually blossom and bear fruit.” So we struggle on. 

We must, under any a try to deal intelligently with 
the problems of leisure. If we do fearn how to use leisure to culti- 
vate our minds, hands, and hearts, we shall preserve and strengthen 
human values as well as make leisure contribute to the order, rather 
than the disorder, of life. 


2 


The Problems of 
LEISURE 


For the first time in the history of mankind there is well 
on the way not a civilization topped by a leisure class, but a 
civilization characterized by unusual leisure, (George Soule) 


Causes 


Most of us know when we have a money problem, a family prob- 
Jem, or a health problem. We also have a fair idea about what we 
should do about it, or where we should go for help. Some people 
insist that they have no leisure, let alone a problem of what to do 
with it. Nevertheless, we have a leisure problem whether we like it 
or not, and despite the fact that a lot of people feel they hardly 
have a minute to themselves. Footloose young people, bored adults, 
discouraged old folks, highway accidents, delinquency and crime, 
emotional instability, and poor physical fitness are just some of the 
factors which are making thoughtful people uneasy about the in- 
creased amount of free time people have on their hands and how 
they are using or abusing it. 


POPULATION AND PROSPERITY 


The problem of leisure is caused primarily by the increasing num- 
bers of people. Not only does the trend away from rural toward 
urban and suburban living continue (before 1850, in the United 
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States, 85 out of every тоо families lived in rural areas), but the 
population is sky-rocketing at a furious pace. Since the end of 
World War II, the forecasters have consistently underestimated the 
extent of population increase. Although the United States is but the 
fourth most populous nation, we are having a net gain of one person 
every 10% seconds and will have reached a population of 214,222,- 
ooo by 1970. 

The oncoming generations will see nothing wrong in having lei- 
sure and we hope that they will be better prepared to use it. The 
habits, the interests, and the capabilities of people do change. These 
people will be better informed, better educated, and more sophisti- 
cated. They may have a wide range of interests and skills and be 
capable of making wise choices—if there are worthwhile choices 
to make. Interest in outdoor living, in individual sports, and in the 
cultural arts will continue to increase. And it is likely that broad 
interest will be generated in public, domestic, and international af- 
fairs. In a society where goods and services are mass-produced, there 
may be a rebirth of craftsmanship—a premium on creative hands as 
well as creative minds. We know that the man of tomorrow will be 
interested in the open road, the open air-lane, and open space. 

Although there may be intervals of recession or plateaus of pros- 
perity, purchasing power, generally, is likely to widen and increase. 
People with money in their pockets and time on their hands 
can give tremendous direction to society. The direction may be 
good, or it may not. There has been a continuing gain in the 
real per capita income of all working American citizens for some 
time. Lately it has increased at the rate of almost 2 per cent annu- 
ally. Many believe that the per capita income in the United States 
will increase as much as до per cent within the next 25 years. 
George Soule, in Time for Living, suggests that “if the gain in real 
income continues for another eighty years as it has for the last 
eighty, the average family income (in the U.S.A.) at that time will 
be $37,500." Of course, if this anticipated boost in family earnings 
turns out to be largely inflationary, purchasing power will not be 
stretched so far as might be imagined. 

Gain in real income makes it possible for more families to buy 
more of leisure's services and commodities. It means more money 
for travel, for television, for books, for sports, for amusements, and 
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hundreds of other interests. But it can also mean more money for 
liquor, for high-powered cars to be driven recklessly, and for im- 
morality packaged in various forms. Jay Nash might have been 
right when he said that our twentieth-century epitaph may turn 
out to be “They thought they could buy it.” 


INDUSTRY AND TECHNOLOGY 


Leisure is related directly to the advance of science in industrial 
technology or work performance. Gains made in work efficiency 
are reflected quickly in leisure. Industrial progress means more pro- 
duction, which, in turn, usually results in a higher standard of liv- 
ing. Thus people have not only more leisure but also more money 
to spend during leisure. 

History shows that in traditionally democratic countries the levels 
of industrial production, the standard of living, and the amount of 
leisure which the people have at their disposal closely parallel one 
another. If industrial production is up, so are the standard of liv- 
ing, purchasing power, and leisure. If, on the other hand, industrial 
production is down, people have less to spend, have fewer comforts 
and possessions, and work longer. There appear to be only two ma- 
jor exceptions to the rule. When there is a national emergency such 
as a war, production may be up but the standard of living and lei- 
sure may be down. Similarly, when the national economy is dis- 
located—as it is in a long business depression—production, purchas- 
ing power, and the standard of living are down, while leisure is sky 
high. 

Think for a moment of how science, propelling industrial ad- 
vancement, has drastically reduced the number of hours which mil- 
lions of people must spend on their jobs. The 60- or 70-hour work 
week of the nineteenth century has been ground down to a uni- 
versal 4o hours in the United States. (And not only is the work 
week down but per capita production is up almost 25 per cent since 
men worked 7o hours a week.) Some firms are already on a 35-hour 
week and the 30-hour or 4-day work week is not a wild dream. 
Indeed, the predictions range from a 3o-hour to, in time, a 7-hour 
work week. Depending upon what the people value most, free time 
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or material goods, there is almost no limit to the reduction of work 
hours. 

"These are days of scientific advancement on all fronts. We need 
point only to the atom to see how our lives, including our leisure, 
are and will be affected. The atom means more electrical power 
spread over wider territories at less expense. Electrical energy can 
do many things—including making night into day for more leisure 
enjoyment after working hours. Through radioisotopes produced in 
atomic reactors, medicine has a new weapon to fight the ravages of 
disease, thereby reducing suffering and prolonging life. Because 
radioactivity can help increase the world food supply, impoverished 
nations such as India can benefit. The starving must be fed before 
leisure as a whole can be profitable. 


AUTOMATION 


The same terrifying gains which have released thermonuclear 
power and sent missiles into space have also brought about other re- 
markable changes. One of the most notable of these, automation, 
spells out further reduction in working hours. Both management 
and labor see in automation and its by-product, the dwindling work 
week, problems as well as potentials for good. One story tells of a 
management representative showing the trade-union leader new ma- 
chines in an automobile assembly plant which are to replace work- 
ers. The former smiles as he says, “I am not quite sure how you 
will get them to take out union cards.” “Of more interest to me,” 
says the chuckling unionist, “is how you are going to sell them 
automobiles.” 

Management and labor are both for automation even though per- 
haps for different reasons. The former sees automatic controls as a 
means of increasing the volume and decreasing the costs of pro- 
duction, while the unions see it as a way to achieve more free time; 
though labor also views it as a threat to employment. Thanks to 
automation, the shorter work week is a central labor-management 
issue. 

The accomplishments of automation are only less astonishing than 
their implications. Norbert Wiener, in Science, tells us that some of 
the new learning machines show originality and unpredictability. In 
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the game of checkers the machine, after a period of indoctrination, 
becomes markedly superior to the player who has programmed it, 
showing originality not only in tactics but also in strategy. With 
automation a steel plant operated by six men rolls sheet off the mill 
at a speed of 84 miles an hour; automotive engine blocks are fully 
produced, the machines supervising their own work; driverless 
trucks pick up and deliver their loads; grinding wheels, through 
computers linked with a punch card system, mix their own propor- 
tions so that the workers breathe less abrasive material; vegetables 
are harvested, processed in cellophane packs, and sent off to market 
within ro minutes after they have been pulled from the soil; an 
automatic law clerk analyzes доо laws or tax exemptions from 5o 
states, typing out all of the statutes and case citations in less than 
10 minutes; an experimental phonetic typewriter transcribes the 
spoken word. 

As if this were not enough, automation follows the worker from 
the job into his private domain of leisure. 

But this modern revolution, which appears to be freeing minds as 
the Industrial Revolution freed the hands from daily toil, is causing 
a number of changes. Not only will there be a smaller work force 
and less work time but also there will be different kinds of work 
requiring new skills and new methods of training. The blue-collar 
worker is giving way to the white-collar worker, for there appears 
to be less need for the common laborer and more need for the pro- 
fessional and technical employee. With younger workers replacing 
older workers, there is also the matter of retirement with its threat 
of enforced leisure. Automation is helping the drift from rural to 
urban living by expediting farm work. Finally, there are indications 
that automation will spur and not impede the rate at which women 
are added to the labor force. Even if this were not so, the kitchen is 
no escape. Grandmother spent as much as five-and-a-half hours a 
day preparing meals, to say nothing of doing the laundry and clean- 
ing the house. Any woman of moderate circumstances who now 
spends more than two hours daily preparing the meals is far behind 
the times. The labor-saving device is as clever at whipping up a 
batch of free time in the home as it is in pushing the assembly-line 
worker out of today’s automated factory, 
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MEDICINE 


Advances in medicine, as well as in industrial technology, have 
vastly increased the amount and significance of leisure. While auto- 
mation compresses the actual period of gainful employment, medi- 
cine, along with better habits of health and sanitation, helps prolong 
man's life span. A large part of this lengthened life expectancy may 
be attributed to gains made in lowering the infant mortality rate. 
The infant born in the United States today has a life expectancy of 
70 years in contrast with the child born at the turn of this century 
who could look forward to only 47 years of life. More people are 
living healthier and happier lives now and they are living longer. 
When William McKinley was president, only one out of every 25 
persons was over 65. Today, it is one in 12. In another decade it 
may well be one in ro. Miraculous as it sounds, there is cautious 
discussion in certain medical research quarters today about the near- 
ness of a "breakthrough" which might prolong human life as much 
as 30 per cent—and this with the retention of the individual's facul- 
ties, not as a mere "vegetable." Even the carloads of tranquilizer 
pills for which Americans spend twenty million dollars annually, 
although not medical producers of leisure, help put their human 
containers in a suitable frame of mind for it. 


Symptoms 


With the advance of science and its concomitants, automation and 
enlightened medicine, Jeisure may become the center of our culture. 
This does not mean, however, the end of work. Automation can 
liberate us from dull, repetitive, monotonous, and often hazardous 
kinds of labor in poor environments beneath the ground, in polluted 
atmospheres, and in unattractive settings, but it cannot do much for 
personal gratification. It will call for a reassessment of values. With- 
out question, automation sets up the opportunity for sharing an 
economy of abundance among the people. 

If we had the answer to the conclusion reached by Larrabee and 
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problem: ". . . this age of leisure would be helped if a way were 
found to endow work with some of the qualities of leisure, and lei- 
sure with some of the qualities found in work." 

The threat of leisure lies in our not knowing how to use it well. 
If we do not have some idea of how to use it constructively, too 
often we feel guilty about having leisure, or we become self-cen- 
tered or bored. 


SPECTATORSHIP 


One way to use leisure is to “just sit"—contemplating hopes, day 
dreaming, or thinking of nothing. A more popular version of this 
form of leisure is “sit and watch.” It is this type of diversion which 
keeps the eyes of millions of Americans glued to their television 
screens, 

Watching twenty-two men in a football stadium take your ex- 
ercise may be exciting enough, and listening to a great symphony 
orchestra may provide great pleasure. Yet to do nothing but 
"watch," with outside forces always being the main stimulant for 
prodding our emotions, provides an imbalanced diet of leisure and 
we begin to wither on the vine. 


BUSYNESS 


As Pieper observed, “Man seems to mistrust everything that is 
effortless; he can only enjoy, with a good conscience, what he has 
acquired with toil and trouble; he refuses to have anything as a 
gift.” We often seem to look upon leisure as something that belongs 
in the same class with laziness or inertia. Instead of thinking of it as 
a time for pausing, reflecting, and creating, we think it almost im- 
moral not to be busy in our free time. The medical profession re- 
alizes that there is much healthful value in leisurely living and re- 
laxation. We all know people who cannot relax even when they 
are playing. These persons work just as hard and are under just as 
much strain and tension playing as they are when at their work 
desks. I have an acquaintance who cannot even pick flowers in the 
garden without snatching them up hastily. This chap plays bridge, 
uses his camera, and spends his vacation with the same degree of 
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intensity, drive, and compulsion that he feels in his work and family 
responsibilities. 

More people are not only more mobile, but they can also go 
farther and faster on wheels, on and beneath the water, and in the 
air than ever before. 

No matter where we look, people are in motion. Families and 
whole neighborhoods are shifting from one place to another. The 
trailer business has boomed and our countryside is splattered by 
roads packed with automobiles moving, bumper-to-bumper night 
and day. The traffic on Fishermen’s Bridge in Yellowstone National 
Park during the summer season looks like Broadway and Forty- 
second Street. 

According to Dr. Alexander Reid Martin: 


The complete inability to relax even for a moment is a common 
complaint and evidence of neurotic disturbance, This widespread 
and characteristic symptom of our so-called age of anxiety stems 
from a fear of relaxation and leisure. This reaches its most intense 
expression in many individuals who are unable to take vacations, in 
those who are beset by severe after-work irritability, and in those 
who suffer from what is called the Sunday neurosis. 

It has been noted that many spasmogenic conditions in the gastro- 
intestinal tract, of neurotic origin, have become much worse during 
holidays. I have one neurotic patient who for a considerable time bas 
been under treatment for duodenal ulcer. With him, all his gastro- 
intestinal complaints become severely aggravated when he goes off 
on a vacation. Another, with spastic colitis, has had similar experi- 
ences. . . . Accordingly, all our ideas about what constitutes leisure, 
rest and relaxation, and their value, must be re-examined and re- 
vised. The old standby prescription for so many so-called nervous 
breakdowns—to “take a rest’—cannot be dispensed indiscriminately. 


In other words, we should learn to keep our work attitudes and 
pressures of compulsion out of our leisure. With that old idea of 
“keep going” which spills over from work into what should be our 
non-compulsive leisure, some of us go constantly on all six cylinders 
of “busy, busy, busy” and “putter, putter, putter.” If we need a 
second day to recover from our “day off,” we can be sure that there 
is something wrong with our leisure. Somehow the work element 
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has crept into what was to be our free-time enjoyment. The “let’s 
be happy even if it kills us” approach gets us nowhere. 

Our interests, as our offspring, must be nourished and fed. We 
must take enough time to nurture and cultivate them. Leisure pur- 
suits are most enjoyed when we are skilled in them. If we spread 
ourselves too thin, there is not enough energy or time left to fully 
generate and sustain our interests. The plea is for variety, but also 
for balance and against over-loading. But if we have to “work” at 
achieving balance, interest, and value in our leisure, we may be better 
off to forget variety and just let ourselves go. 


BOREDOM 


Of all the problems which leisure produces, boredom is poten- 
tially the most devastating. How true the South American gregueria, 
“to be bored is to kiss death.” Boredom is something which none of 
us can avoid entirely. The best we can do is to try to hold it in 
check. And this is not always easy, because “free time” is boredom’s 
most potent fertilizer. 

It is small consolation to say that if we have empty hours to haunt 
and plague us, it is a dilemma of our own making—and if we had 
worked as hard to prevent the on-rush of leisure as we did to pro- 
duce it, we would have little to worry about. We cannot turn back 
the clock. What is more, there have always been those who dissi- 
pated their lives even when they had very little leisure. This hap- 
pened not only when man had too much but also when he had too 
little. 

Nevertheless, as leisure grows, so does the threat of boredom for 
those who do not know how to use it in satisfying ways. We can 
see this boredom all around us. It is written on the faces of people 
milling aimlessly up and down the street and visible among those 
who seem to be competing to soak up the most alcohol between 
Friday night and Monday morning, or gossip the loudest over cock- 
tails and at bridge. It is mirrored in the faces of the women who 
flood the stores in aimless, repetitive shopping sprees. 

If, as a result of time hanging heavy on people’s hands, the dullness 
and dreariness of being bored and the dampening of the human 
spirit were the most acute sources of concern, the problem might be 
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more manageable and less bothersome. Russell Lynes sees other 
"pressures of leisure": 


Our leisure bas . . . been disruptive. . . . Look, for example, at 
what bas happened to our countryside. It is beribboned with con- 
crete and jammed with cars filled with restless people using up time. 
Villages are torn up to make way for super-highways, meadows are 
filled with billboards and beaches with hot dog stands. National 
forests are despoiled. But who would say we don't want people to 
use the landscape? There are other problems created by leisure that 
are far more dangerous. The economy no longer needs the work of 
the young, but we still preach the virtue of hard labor to them and 
the evils of wasting time. Some of them (it’s a wonder there are not 
more) go haywire, run in gangs as hoodlums, kill themselves play- 
ing “chicken” in hot rods, and in cities get “hooked” by dope push- 
ers. What is the relationship between increased leisure and mental 
illness, if any? If there are no studies yet, there will be, you may be 
sure. l've no doubt that the relationship between leisure and bypo- 
chondria is taken for granted, but I imagine it is only taken for 
granted in a society in which work is considered moral and leisure 
is looked upon with suspicion. 


NON-LIVING 


Leisure, which we hoped would be a snow-white luxury, is al- 
ready showing signs of “tattletale gray.” What could be the chance 
for self-development too often turns out to be the habit of self- 
centeredness, What might have been an era of unhurriedness is 
transformed into a state of uneasiness. Too frequently the opportu- 
nity to strengthen human personality becomes an effort to ward off 
its deterioration. In the process of “plowing under” the bugaboos 
of labor, we have sown the seed of accidents, anxieties, and anti- 
social behavior. 

The growing leisure lays its hand upon man and his institutions. 
And we might well ponder what kind of man it tends to create. 
Somehow the commercial drum-thumpers have gotten across the 
idea that leisure’s main asset is in the chance it provides to ring the 
cash register. Witness, too, the growing notion that there is a great 
deal of something in nothing. We are being conditioned to the 
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belief that in order to amount to something, all we need to do is buy 
more and do more of zotbing. 

Margaret Benning calls it a kind of non-living, with the accent on 
the negative rather than the positive. Now you can take a vacation 
which needs no planning, travel in a car that needs no lubrication, 
wear shirts which require no ironing, and take pictures with a 
camera that needs no focusing. You can play golf with no walking, 
reduce with no dieting, exercise with no moving, and garden with 
no planting. The passion for nothingness is everywhere! You can 
have poetry with no rhyme, music with no tone. You can see a play 
with no plot or read a novel with no characters. Who could ask for 
anything less? АП this nothingness costs us more—not only in cold, 
hard cash, but also in warm, soft self. Yet all is not lost. At least one 
major league baseball club entices ladies to the games with trading 
stamps and the same inducement is offered those who attend a 
church in Florida! 

Youth and his values make the man. What kind of young person, 
then, is contemporary society producing? A. study of values as they 
might be reflected in the spare-time activities of more than 60,000 
high school students was made recently in metropolitan Washing- 
ton, D. C. Nobody was surprised to learn that the values, behavior, 
and the choices of these young people reflected the patterns of their 
parents—praise for self-achievement and patronization of the cozy 
life. But it was a bit disturbing to realize that so many youngsters 
already have the "tired business man" complex, feeling that they 
have earned the right to relax and be comfortable as a respite from 
the rigors of study. — - 

Yes—what kind of man? Arnold Toynbee may be right in his 
belief that advanced societies tend to substitute license for liberty, 
irresponsibility for obligation, comfort for challenge and self-interest 
for brotherhood. If so, and the situation is to be reversed, it may 
have to be done mainly in discretionary time. 

Have all of us, young and old alike, already fallen into the trap 
that being amused, being entertained, and being comfortable is pref- 
erable to physical and intellectual involvement? To creative and 
cultural development? To self-fulfillment? Have we come a com- 
plete cycle from the old puritanical concept that having free time is 
not good to the point of thinking that everything and anything we 
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do in our free time is good? Can we not occasionally, in our leisure, 
soft-pedal the shallow conditions of restlessness, aimlessness, frivolity 
and amusement for the deeper and more lasting ones of tranquility, 
direction, purpose and actions of consequence? In this sense, there 
can be no such thing as mass leisure апу more than there can be 
compulsory happiness. 

These current developments are harbingers of increased social 
problems and the need for developing understanding, attitudes, be- 
liefs, behavior, and aspirations adequate to meet them. We shall have 
to find ways of giving meaning and substance to the new leisure. We 
shall have to decide what kind of life we want and how life can be 
made better as well as easier. 

Unless we have the right values, interests, skills, and opportunities 
to use increasing free time constructively, there will be more bore- 
dom, despair, and pessimism as well as submission to the stimuli of 
sex, and more bloodshed. The machine displaces toil, but it also fre- 
quently removes the sense of responsibility and conscience, Ma- 
chines can tell us “how little" or “how much” but not what is 
“good” or “bad.” To relinquish personalities in favor of machines 
would be to ignore human purpose. If man is a machine, then reli- 
gion, love, education, and recreative living have no meaning. Who 
can have reverence for electric impulses, cog wheels, and transistors? 
The incomparable Albert Schweitzer told a visitor that although 
there were only two.automobiles within 75 miles of his tiny African 
hospital, the inevitable had happened; the machines collided. He said 
that he would do his best to mend the drivers, and that anybody who 
had reverence for machines could fix the automobiles! 


3 


The Costs of 
LEISURE 


Leisure is the best of all possessions. (Socrates) 
WEALTH 


Work is the essence of economics. Without it there would be no 
wealth, or at least none of that material wealth which depends upon 
effort, rather than natural resources or sheer talent—and even they 
are not to be had for the asking. It would be incorrect to assume 
that everything which makes for a rich life or which we value 
highly requires effort or work on our part. We do not have to move 
a muscle to enjoy the stars in the sky, to have a fine view of the 
moon, to smell the freshness of the woods after a steady rain, to 
feel the warmth of the sun on our backs—for these we do not have 
to exert ourselves as we do to acquire property or material goods. 
Material wealth, however, is always preceded by work. Yet, para- 
doxical as it seems, non-work activity, as in our leisure, has a tre- 
mendously large and positive influence upon our economy. Increased 
efficiency in production brings about a higher standard of living. 
This provides more leisure, or consumption, time when we spend 
what we earn in our work. Our economy is as dependent upon what 
we spend as upon what we earn. 

We know well the advantages of wealth, but what about its haz- 
ards? To what extent is it necessary to equate satisfaction and con- 
tentment in leisure with the amount and kinds of wealth we have at 
our disposal? Can the case for abundant living, free from preoccupa- 
tion with the possession of material goods, be over-emphasized? 

28 
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It is easy to be sinless if temptation never comes our way. We 
cannot suffer indigestion if we do not cat. It is not difficult for those 
who do not have wealth to decry its evils and to glorify their own 
kind of existence. If we try and fail we can tell ourselves we cannot 
be blamed for the misfortunes which befall us. If we cannot gain 
prestige with what we have, we can try to console ourselves with 
what we have not. We can rationalize by speaking of the “pitfalls” 
of fame and the “virtues” of obscurity. Yet we cannot just take it 
for granted that all who have little wealth have been forced into 
such a position by circumstances, or that they have failed as persons. 
There have always been people who find satisfaction, peace of 
mind, and full living in the non-luxurious life, who refuse to make 
the soul slave to the body, who are too wise to take fame or wealth 
seriously. 

The late Congregational preacher Dr. Frederick K. Stamm said, 
in addressing young men who planned to make a life career of the 
ministry, “There are really only two important issues which face 
you. One is war or peace. The other is the brotherhood of man.” 
And a retired octogenarian who gave his country some of its finest 
architecture, when asked if he were not proud of these great struc- 
tures, said, “Certainly,” but quickly added, “I am even happier about 
whatever influence for good I might have had on my former stu- 
dents.” He went on to say, “One day—perhaps in far away years— 
but inevitably some day, the structures I planned and built will 
crumble. What I have given to my students will live on through 
them and others.” To both the preacher and the architect, one deal- 
ing with the souls of men and the other with brick and mortar, it 
was apparent, as it has been to all sound thinkers and leaders in the 
past, that in the end it is only what happens to people that counts. 
It is people and not things that ultimately and consistently permeate 
our existence. 

Why do we work? Why do we struggle? For ourselves? Perhaps 
a little for ourselves, but mostly for our children, that they may look 
upward with hope, and that they may move toward fields and hills 
that are greener than our own. Perpetuation of the species is a clear 
biological explanation of survival, but man apparently strives for 
something more. Survival of the race is not enough—each genera- 
tion must also be better than the one preceding. As Lincoln Barnett 
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put it, in The Epic of Man, “He [man] alone has the power to trans- 
mit from generation to generation everything that his species has 
learned in its entire existence on earth—he has culture, the cumula- 
tive experience of the past.” 1 

It is doubtful that а dependable correlation can be established 
between the amount of satisfaction to be found in leisure and the 
extent of one's wealth. Perhaps the best we can say is that time which 
does not need to be spent in accumulating wealth is available as 
leisure. But it does not follow that when leisure is available in larger 
quantities, satisfaction from it will result in direct portion. There 
are wealthy individuals, of course, who have much time to use as 
they see fit and who seem to achieve satisfaction. Much of their 
leisure often expresses itself in service to others, in trying to improve 
the social institutions, and in doing things of value for their com- 
munities, their country, and for mankind as a whole. Interestingly, 
many of these people also find time in leisure to conserve their 
energy. This is wise, for the man of wealth often has difficulty realiz- 
ing the maximum satisfaction from his leisure because he gets too 
much in the habit of work and then finds it difficult to ease up dur- 
ing his leisure. On the other hand, history is replete with examples 
of what was once known as the "leisure class." These were the so- 
called idle rich, who, surfeited with luxuries, wasted their time, 
squandered their wealth, and dissipated their energy. Also, wealth 
can make us more self-centered and licentious, as well as less percep- 
tive and less virile; but it need not do so. 

According to Donald N. Michael, in his recent Cybernation: The 
Silent Conquest, the transitional period to a way of living based on 
the widespread application of cybernation (automation and com- 
puters) will result in four leisure classes: (1) the unemployed— 
poorly educated, blue-collar and service workers with no particular 
aspirations toward the creative use of leisure, the effects of which 
may be corrosive on the family; (2) the low-salaried employees 
working short hours—they may engage in “moonlighting” and find 
their personal relationships frustrated; (3) the adequately paid to 
high-salaried persons working short hours—the professional, semi- 
professional or skilled workers who, given the knowledge, money, 
and access to new leisure opportunities, will use them producing and 
consuming most of their own leisure pursuits; and (4) those with 
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no more leisure than they now have—which in the case of many 
professionals is little. These will continue to be overburdened but 
will have no trouble using their leisure creatively and productively. 

If we look at the man who has little wealth, it is equally uncertain 
whether he is likely to enjoy or benefit by his leisure. He probably 
will not grow soft in spending his wealth, or worry through the 
nights devising ways of keeping it, but it does not follow automati- 
cally that his free time will be satisfying. Indeed, he may feel less 
secure, deciding that he cannot afford to relax. On the other hand, 
if material possessions do not rank high on his scale of values, he will 
probably use his leisure more freely and rewardingly. He may find 
in leisure gratifications he cannot find in his labor. 

'The amount of our wealth, then, is not an infallible barometer 
of the satisfaction and enjoyment which can be derived from leisure. 
Of more discernible influence are our attitudes, our values, our facul- 
ties, and our energies. 


THE LEISURE MARKET 


The same energetic temperament which has made Americans big 
producers has given them a penchant for filling their free time with 
diversions and activities. This is making the leisure market the target 
for every consumer-directed business. Entertainment and amuse- 
ment enterprises are flourishing; sports and games for spectator and 
participant are at an all-time high; travel agencies as well as makers 
of casual apparel are reaching new heights in business volume. 

Thus the new leisure is becoming an increasingly dynamic factor 
in the economic order. In trying to gauge the adequacies of our basic 
natural resources a century hence, for a population double and a 
standard of living eight times that of a decade ago, Moulton says that 
while public demand for food will increase eight times expenditure 
for recreation and travel will be thirty-three times as great. 

If we trace the course from raw material to consumer of any 
product used mainly in leisure, we appreciate the significance of 
leisure in the economy. Baseball is by no means the most popular 
leisure-time sports activity but let us trace the story of just one 
Piece of its equipment—the bat. First the timber must be felled, 
then processed at the sawmill, and transported to the factory. Here 
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the wood is turned on a lathe and polished to be sold and distributed 
later to the wholesaler and retailer. The purchaser places the finished 
product in the hands of a player who in the case of a major league 
not only provides jobs for the ticket sellers, ushers, groundskeepers, 
and the entire organization and business staff of the team, but also 
thrills tens of thousands of people who have bought their tickets and 
filed through the turnstiles. Now place the bat alongside the golf 
clubs, the outboard motors, the toys, the hunting and fishing equip- 
ment, the radios and television sets, the books, the records, and the 
traveling bags, and you get an idea of how deeply leisure penetrates 
the economy. 


SOME FIGURES 


Nobody knows exactly how much money is spent in leisure, but 
estimates range as high as $40 billion annually in the U.S.A. (five 
times what we spend for medical care). Admissions to theaters and 
athletic contests, money spent for bowling and skiing, the purchase 
of television and stereo hi-fi sets lend themselves well to the account- 
ing process. But what about the great sums of money young parents 
spend for baby sitters while they enjoy their leisure? Hidden, too, 
from the internal-revenue officers and the census analysts are untold 
millions which change hands in such illicit activities as dope ped- 
dling, prostitution, and many forms of gambling. How much of the 
cost of transportation—by automobile or rail, ship, or plane—can 
be debited to leisure? How much of our sports and casual clothes? 
And what of the vast sums which the government spends on parks 
and private institutions on athletic facilities? 

Tbe Encyclopedia of Sports maintains that in the United States 
fishermen and hunters alone spend more money every year than 
would be needed to buy "all the racetracks in America and all the 
racehorses, all the football stadia, all the baseball parks and all the 
professional players, all the ice rinks and hockey players, all the dog- 
racing tracks and all the polo fields and all the horses, all the rodeos 
with their complete equipment, all the automobile racetracks—and 
there would still be enough left to buy handsome post offices in 
wholesale quantities." No less that $60 million worth of model kits 
are sold each year in the United States. More than. 15 million people 
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collect stamps, and fond parents buy 350 million toys for their chil- 
dren, many of which are worn out before they are paid for. In a 
decade the number of swimming pools jumped from 10,700 to 133,- 
ooo. Throngs of amateur photographers focus their 35 million 
cameras, on which they spend $4 million annually, on the ever- 
expanding list of marketable leisure products. 

If any doubt remains about the importance of the place that leisure 
occupies in the national economy, we can refer to the Wall Street 
Journal which keeps its ticker tapes tuned to the public's buying 
habits: 


"T bere are five times as many Americans taking lessons in ballroom 
dancing as there are students in colleges and universities. 

The amount spent in Florida on deep-sea fishing is greater than 
the combined grosses of the State's citrus and cattle industries. . . . 

The sum of American money spent yearly on dogs is greater than 
the total personal incomes of the population of Vermont. 

In St. Louis, Mo., there are more pleasure boats registered with 
the U. S. Coast Guard than there are in Boston. 

At the end of a winter weekend two years ago, business men 
in North Conway, N. H., estimated that skiers in the area served 
by the town had spent one million dollars. 

Michigan in a single year licensed 61,000 people to hunt with the 
bow and arrow. 


Twice as many people play musical instruments today as in 1940; 
garden clubs, bridge clubs, and sewing circles are rife everywhere; 
countless thousands of homes have electric drills, saws, and lathes 
in their basements; perhaps the nation’s number one hobby, garden- 
ing, pushes the annual expenditure for flowers, seeds, and potted 
plants far over $800 million; no less than 41 per cent of the people 
still consider reading their favorite pastime; and the families of the 
U. S. own 22 million dogs as pets, to say nothing of cats, parakeets, 
and goldfish! 

The community which has adequate recreation and cultural op- 
portunities is more likely to attract and hold home and business 
investors. Also, executives, in deciding upon locations for new indus- 
try, keep this in mind. Incentives beyond the higher pay check must 
be offered. Modern labor enjoys not only the fringe benefits of pen- 
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sions, group and health insurance, rest periods, stock purchase, 
profit-sharing, sick and unemployment benefits, low-cost meals, and 
sometimes even subsidized college training for their children, but 
also company-financed recreation programs, shorter work hours, and 
paid holidays and vacations. 

Leisure opportunities also affect property values. Real estate pro- 
moters and developers know that a new subdivision is more attrac- 
tive to the prospective buyer if it includes parks and other functional 
and aesthetically interesting leisure facilities. Tax assessors are quick 
to increase the assessments, and hence the values, on properties adja- 
cent to or easily accessible to such facilities, These areas must be 
properly planned, beautified, operated, and maintained—otherwise 
they become nuisances and have just the opposite effect upon prop- 
erty values. 


INTANGIBLE GAINS 


The economic implications of leisure go far beyond cash register 
sales. How can we know the value of dollars saved through a boys’ 
club or a scout troop which may help to keep a youngster out of 
trouble, thereby avoiding any further expenditure by society for 
correctional measures? If just a few lives of the 5,000 children who 
are killed each year on our city streets can be saved by providing 
playgrounds, how is the money value to be determined? If, as hap- 
pened in one small midwestern city, the number of “hot-rod” acci- 
dents is greatly reduced by opening a local teen center, what are its 
economic implications? And if, as our physicians and insurance com- 
panies tell us, recreation of the right kind and dosage can help keep 
us physically and emotionally fit, thus minimizing medical and hos- 
pitalization expenses, what are the economic gains? The amount 
spent in alleviating the problems of anti-social behavior, ill health, 
and maladjustment is incalculable but invaluable. 

Other phases of leisure are of economic import even though they 
do not lend themselves to evaluation. If we find in our off-the-job 
time the opportunity for relaxation and refreshment, can we not 
return to the job with a potential for increasing our productive 
efficiency? Do not many avocational activities serve as self-estab- 
lished training grounds for professional careers? Think of the young 
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people in our vital aviation industry today whose basic knowledge 
came from their early interest in model airplanes. And what of the 
auto mechanics whose know-how comes from years of tinkering 
with motors in high school? 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


Leisure is tied to the economy by the interests, responsibilities, 
and functions of public enterprise as much as by individual or pri- 
vate interests. Here we think of leisure and the public domain—our 
parks, our forests, and our impounded water areas. Through govern- 
ment, submarginal lands, which otherwise would have little or no 
value for agriculture or other economic endeavors, are developed 
and made useful for recreation. Consequently, underdeveloped areas 
are improved and stabilizing influences brought into the economy of 
particular regions, states, areas, and communities. 

Unlike some commodities there is no ceiling on the volume or the 
amounts of money which people spend on the goods of leisure. If 
the income of a family is $12,000 a year, it is unlikely, even if the 
income is increased to $20,000, that its members will spend much 
more for food than they did before. There is a limit to the amount 
a man can eat or drink, and to the number of cigarettes he can 
smoke. Here it makes little difference if he earns $8,000 or $88,000. 
This is not so in the leisure market, which is open-ended, There 
seems to be no limit to how much people will spend for pleasure. As 
my barber once said, “I never knew of anyone who complained 
about the cost of something he really wanted.” 

Folks somehow find the wherewithal for their leisure. In 1933, at 
the rock-bottom of the business cycle in the United States, when 
unemployment was highest and bread lines longest, we spent 1.5 
billion dollars on amusements, sports, hobbies, pets, clubs, toys, and 
similar *frivolities." The “comfortable” were indignant about the 
family down the street "on public relief” being seen in the movies 
when “they don’t even have enough bread on the table to eat.” But 
under what other conditions could the need for escaping the mis- 
fortunes of life be greater? There may be times when “make believe” 
is better than bread. 

Although we more often think of taxes in terms of how hard we 
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work to pay them, we cannot ignore their fiscal role in leisure. Taxes 
constitute the largest primary source of income for government, 
federal, state, and local. A large block of the tax revenues which 
support counties, special districts, cities, towns, and villages comes 
from taxes upon property, including personal property. 

The leisure industries, and the people associated with them, are 
major sources of tax revenue. The income tax paid by one of our 
more popular entertainers is enough to pay the salaries of all the 
members of the Congress of the United States. Uncle Sam collects 
taxes on the sale of everything from playing cards and sporting 
goods to migratory waterfowl hunting stamps and phonograph 
records. At the top of the list as a producer of tax revenue for the 
federal government is admissions to theaters and concerts. At the 
bottom are the taxes paid for—of all things—"occupational wager- 
ing." The states take their cut largely from the dollars "invested" in 
parimutuel betting. The large cities lean heavily upon tax revenue 
from admissions and amusements. In some places, however, the shoe 
is on the other foot. Instead of recreation being mainly responsible 
for producing the tax revenue, its major role is in consuming it. New 
Mexico, for instance, has a one-cent tax on cigarettes which is 
returned to the communities to be spent for public recreation. 

No matter how it is added up, the clientele of economics includes 
leisure and recreation. "They have just begun to fulfil their roles. Yet 
it is doubtful if we shall ever be able to evaluate their exact contribu- 
tions to the economy any more than we are able to separate dis- 
tinctly from one another economic, social, or political values. Actu- 
ally, it would be a dark day on which we attempted to determine 
the value of the full recreative life solely in terms of its economic 
implications. But fortunately there is no way of putting a price tag 
upon the values of our freely chosen experiences, try as we may. 


4 


LEISURE 
and Values 


Be still and know that 1 am God. (The Bible) 
Leisure is tbe mother of philosophy. (Hobbes) 


RELIGION 


Leisure has always been tied closely to religion. From the earliest 
times man's concern with the great events of life—birth, marriage, 
and death—has been associated with the expression of his religious 
hopes and fears in ceremonials of song, dance, and feast. Even our 
oldest and largest formal international sporting event, the Olympic 
Games, had its origin in the religious center of Greece and honored 
the great god Zeus. 

But the relationship between religion and leisure created problems. 
For just as the Greeks directed much of their leisure activity toward 
the spiritual and the full, rich life, the Romans, with their over- 
indulgences and excesses in brutal sport and corrupt entertainment, 
helped quicken the realization that such antics turned men away 
from God. The conflict between religion and play was long evident 
—even after the Reformation, which freed many from unswerving 
dogmas and intolerances. 

Actually, the forces that spark and sustain our religious interests 
are not unlike those for which we strive most of the time. In our 
religion, we are much concerned with and motivated by the pro- 
longing of life—with survival—but we do not leave this desire at the 
door of the house of worship. In the church and in the synagogue, 
we try to “follow the gleam” toward growth and greater personal 
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stature, yet this is also what we hope to accomplish in our education. 
Religion is, indeed, a means of expressing our desires for well-being 
and self-realization, but this can be also true of our leisure pursuits. 
Even "ritual," which has characterized religion through the centuries 
as the instrument through which the favor of God (or the gods) 
could be won, is not identified with religion alone. Belief in a su- 
preme being, which brings with it deep and widespread faith, is 
what sets religion apart from and above the rest of life's activities. 

With the possible exception of the close relationship that exists 
between the recreative use of leisure and education, there is no area 
which has more in common with recreation than religion. We refer 
here not to “bags of magic tricks,” or "gimmicks" to erase our per- 
sonal deficiencies and curb social ills, but rather to the things one 
does in leisure which contribute to the growth of personality. 

Both religion and leisure occupations are engaged in voluntarily, 
although our worship may be motivated more by hoped for spiritual 
rewards than by personal enjoyment. Both provide a chance for 
gain, as for achieving balance and perspective, and for expressing our 
inner desires. Each places us at the center of our own destiny and 
each recognizes the supreme worth of the individual. In a very real 
sense, religion and leisure are existential in nature through the 
margin they provide to exercise free will. Everybody must be his 
own expert in the spiritual and leisurely life. The opportunities for 
spiritual and recreational expression can be provided, but the actual 
realization of each we must do ourselves. We must all make our own 
search and alone decide what satisfies our appetites. Each of these 
areas of living helps when we want to escape the “hard knocks” of 
life and the competitive struggle of keeping our heads above water, 
economically and socially. What we cannot do in the classroom or 
at the office we can often do in our prayers. What cannot be done 
on the production line can sometimes be done with a fishing line. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Religion and leisure have other common denominators. Both give 
us the chance to gain perspective on life, and are almost unbelievably 
dependable in helping us restore depth and quality to our lives. Our 
spiritual and recreative needs are very personal things. A man’s 
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business, his government, and even his family are matters in which 
he is but a partner with others. In them, his own wishes and hopes 
are often tempered by, or subordinated to, those of others. But in his 
leisure and in his religion it is different. Of these, he often is the 
master, the designer, and the sole outlet. We can understand how 
much we depend upon the mainstays, religion and leisure, if we try 
to imagine what life would be like without either of them. Take 
either away and we see how quickly the "livableness" of existence 
tends to disappear. 

Nowhere do we reveal ourselves more fully than in our worship 
and in our leisure. When we are deep in prayer, shut off from the 
eyes and ears of others, we may cry silently but unashamedly. We 
give thanks which we otherwise might often forget. We lay bare our 
uppermost hopes, our great joys, and our most dominant fears. Ob- 
serve people at play; here is great candidness. The poor loser is as 
easy to identify at golf or bridge (even solitaire) as he is on Wall 
Street or after an election. If you could know your neighbor in the 
domain of both his spiritual life and his leisure, you would know 
him as though your minds were one. 


BALANCE 


'The chain which links the healthful recreative life with the 
wholesome spiritual life is evident in their mutual attributes: fair 
play, truth, hope, and joy. These give buoyancy and balance to life. 
It is this compatibility of the religious and recreative life—this dual 
dedication to abundant and joyous living for all people—as well as 
their mutually broad dimensions, which bind them together. 

Those with too many or too few leisure interests have never dis- 
covered the beauty of balance. Take the person who has but a single 
leisure interest. Let’s say it is playing tennis. What happens if there 
is no one around with whom to play? He is lost. And if the golfing 
enthusiast sprains his back and his doctor warns him not to play 
for six months, unless he has other interests, he is miserable physi- 
cally and emotionally during that time. What many of us need are 
multiple interests which can be expressed during leisure. Achieving 
balance does not mean that everybody must be interested in the same 
things, What constitutes balance for one may be entirely different 
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eration of many men and women. Have not twisted religious beliefs 
prodded men into war and cruelty—just as some types of amuse- 
ment have whipped up human frenzy in bloody and inhumane pas- 
times? Have not petty differences in religious dogma and creeds torn 
apart congregations and even families—just as some forms of enter- 
tainment have degraded human dignity and self-respect? It is not 
only their capacity for nourishing personality and for helping to 
better mankind that makes “first cousins” of religion and leisure; it 
is also their dual potential as a threat to humanity when they are 
misused or perverted. 

Our readiness to embrace both religion and the things which give 
us personal satisfaction in our free time is natural. The desire for 
something better that will please us comes easily. That is why both 
are so essential, why both are indestructible. Abolish them from the 
earth and within two days they would return. Both of these great 
absorptions of man have their own special potentials for helping 
beautify life, for making life less monotonous, and for making our 
sojourn on earth an ennobling experience. Both could be called God- 
given opportunities to provide us with dimension and grace. 


ETHICS AND MORALITY 


We cannot fully explore the relationship of leisure to religion 
without also considering ethics and morality—the questions of right 
and wrong in our behavior. There are those who believe that a 
code of ethics and morals, without religion, are enough. Others 
want and believe in both but, as far as their everyday behavior is 
concerned, try to keep them separated. A more sensible view is that 
neither ethics nor morality can amount to much more than shallow 
symbolism unless they are closely interwoven with religion, With- 
out religion, the sense of duty and unity and morality too quickly 
disappear, Without ethics and morality, religion becomes an illusion 
and loses its most potent source of refinement. 

Leisure enters the ethical scene when a standard must be found in 
order to decide between right and wrong. Here we may have to 
choose between the hedonistic view, which holds that our conduct 
is best when it produces happiness or pleasure, in contrast to the 
idealistic view, which stands for the kind of conduct that would 
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tend to make us more perfect beings. Even within the range of 
hedonism, and its tie-in to leisure, the distinction must be made be- 
tween the fleeting, superficial, and flimsy experience of pleasure, 
which is so often the sensuous pleasure of the flesh, and the more 
lasting, deeper, and satisfying experience of combined biological and 
spiritual happiness. We must consider, too, our behavior as it is 
directed toward self-happiness or happiness for others. But, in any 
case, the choice between good and bad and between right and 
wrong finds in leisure enough opportunity for expression. 

History is full of examples which connect the leisure and recre- 
ation of people with their codes of ethics and morals—even though 
they do not establish cause and effect. 

If only because there is now more of it, leisure is a larger factor 
than ever in influencing our ethics and morals. In the United States 
today, many of us can be people of leisure, if we want it that way, 
and we can use our leisure for good or for bad. We can use it to 
improve or destroy ourselves and to help or harm others. Under 
the guise of providing what they think we want, commercial enter- 
prises sometimes promote and sustain vice. That we regulate and 
censor (as we do public movies) various forms of commercial 
amusements testifies to the influence of leisure upon our moral codes. 
But religion has discovered the influence of leisure pursuits in shap- 
ing behavior toward what the church conceives "right" to be. While 
many of the old-time religionists were shouting "fire and brimstone" 
to half-empty pews, their more alert brethren dispensed with the 
outmoded but long-espoused moral taboos against personal enjoy- 
ment and pleasure and opened both the policies and the doors of 
the church to decent forms of recreation, 


STANDARDS 


Morality and ethics are among the most elusive of our possessions. 
"They change not only in substance but also with time and location. 
In Samoa, flirting and sexual activity are a part of play, yet the 
Samoan code of ethics prohibits the pregnant woman from dancing 
—as the anthropologist Margaret Mead has demonstrated in her 
Coming of Age in Samoa. Moral values in leisure, as in other phases 
of culture, may be acceptable in one nation and not in another. 
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What is socially approved in South America may be “taboo” in 
North America, and so on. Not only do codes of behavior change 
with place but they also change with time, and between and among 
social classes. Think of the difference between the bathing girl in 
the days of the handle-bar moustache with her voluminous middies 
and bloomers, in contrast to the colorful and brief bikinis of today. 
What regular churchgoer in the horse-and-buggy days could have 
pictured, even with the wildest stretch of imagination, billiard tables, 
dancing, and bingo in the basement Sunday-school room? 

There is surprisingly little agreement as to what is moral and what 
is not. Some applaud boxing, in which the main object is to knock 
your human opponent into a state of unconsciousness, but at the 
same time decry cockfighting as cruel and brutal. Drag racing of 
hot rods is illegal in many cities, yet other towns build paved strips 
for just this purpose. Young folks walking arm-in-arm through the 
park at night are often told quickly by the park policeman to 
move on. However, in other places the park planners build attrac- 
tive turnouts in the roads not unaware that they will be used mostly 
by young lovers. Not a few people equate morality with the degree 
to which they can escape detection. 

Morality springs often from those things we do—or think we 
must do—to stay alive, And if our behavior codes vacillate in onr 
leisure, they do no less so in every other aspect of our existence. 
Say the Ten Commandments, “Thou shalt not kill.” If, in war, we 
kill before “the whistle blows” (the mutually agreed upon hour 
for the cessation of hostilities), we are heroes. If, however, we slay 
after that time, we are murderers. If we cannot change ourselves, 
we can always change the rules. As leisure envelops our culture our 
ethics and morality may change so as to be eventually unrecogniz- 
able. 

Morals often shift with changes in the economy and culture. 
When we were largely a pioneering and agricultural nation, value 
was placed first upon bravery and then upon industriousness from 
sunup to sundown. The Puritan code was not only acceptable; it 
was necessary. 

Have we any reason to expect that standards of. morality will not 
vary again as we shift from the industrial to the nuclear economy? 
Will we backslide in our standard of behavior, or will we be up 
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not only to the change in the economy but also to the prodigious 
change in the hours we shall have away from our jobs? Can the 
potential of this far-spreading leisure be the hitching post to which 
the good in us can be anchored? The reshaping of our moral stand- 
ards to meet living conditions in the Atomic Age may have already 
begun. If the past is a barometer, the decisions we make now in re- 
building or strengthening our moral bulwark will determine the 
fate of unborn generations. Once accepted, the transformations in 
ethics and morals are a long time developing and even longer in 
fading from the cultural scene. If the opportunities for enlighten- 
ment of the Renaissance led to greater learning and art, and if the 
gains of the Industrial Revolution made obsolete the need for back- 
breaking toil, the wealth of tomorrow may well provide a stand- 
ard of living, heretofore undreamed of, and make necessary а 
higher standard of behavior with greater powers for restraining the 
worst in man. 

There will be serious need for a moral code with a matural at- 
traction. The new code will rest no more upon the threat of eco- 
nomic pressure than the old code was able to survive upon super- 
natural beliefs and fear. Just as education swept away superstition 
and fear, so should emancipation from work brush aside the impor- 
tance of worldly possessions—although perhaps not worldly pleas- 
ures, Our constant search for completeness makes impossible а static 
moral code. It is easy to mistake movement for accomplishment and 
busyness for fulfillment. Yet if we are to be virtuous, just as if we 
are to be happy, we must be occupied, It is not a total answer to be 
sure, but recreative living at its best comes closer than all else to- 
ward giving us a sense of completeness. n 

Society is compressed in a smaller and smaller world. It is no 
longer possible, even if desirable, to live in isolation. We cannot 
escape the consequences of our moral choices. Although moral laws 
may be social in their origin, they are every bit as real and as invio- 
lable as our physical laws. We cannot ignore the rules of hygiene 
and sanitation and long escape illness; nor can we violate a moral 
law and escape inner if not outward conflict. 

The values of the individual, coupled with his freedom of choice 
in leisure, binds the latter to ethics and morality. They tell us too 
that spontaneous expression is preferable to repression. 
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We can find in leisure those things which aid our self-respect, 
self-confidence, and individual dignity. We can learn to shape ma- 
terials with our hands, compound ideas with our minds, and es- 
tablish good neighborly relations. Leisure affords the opportunity to 
discover new beauties and help us learn to adjust to alien environ- 
ments. As much as anything else, however, it is perhaps the oppor- 
tunity for self-discipline in leisure which influences our personal 
codes of ethics. The tennis player who calls his opponent's ball 
"fair" when it might have been called either way is a good example. 


FORMATION OF MORAL CODE 


Even more significant than the influence of leisure upon the moral 
and ethical views of adults may be the potentials of children’s play 
аз а shaper of ideas concerning "right" and "wrong." Not only is 
play more indispensable to the child psychologically, it comes early 
in life—when first impressions are so important. In contrast to indi- 
vidual instinct, morality leans heavily upon social instinct. The lat- 
ter generates traits of kindness and sympathy—where the good of 
the whole is the over-riding influence. 

Leisure and morals are bound together in another interesting way: 
both are so permanently and penetratingly tied to our attitudes. The 
way we use leisure is determined basically by our attitudes. Our 
morals are likewise linked to our attitudes toward people and things. 
A renowned psychiatrist said that it is not what happens to us but 
rather our attitudes toward these happenings that make us miserable 
and often cause mental illness. 

We cannot have attitudes toward anything without judging, with- 
out discriminating. When we discriminate we are in effect saying, 
this is good, that is bad; this is helpful, that is harmful; this is right 
and that is wrong. Our decisions are based on our values, and our 
values are never more on display than they are in our choices of the 
things we do to satisfy ourselves. Hence leisure not only provides 


the opportunity to shape values; it also establishes a setting for ex- 
pressing them. 
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To be able to fill leisure intelligently is tbe last product 
of civilization. (Bertrand Russell) 


DEFINITION 


When we speak here of art, we are thinking of the manipulation 
of objects or events for the purpose of producing beauty—not 
tecbnical art. 

Looking upon art as an insigbt into reality, Plato thought of it as 
an eternal and changeless thing which came through a kind of spir- 
itual ascent; Schopenhauer considered it contemplation, and Croce 
believed it to be intuition, Schiller, Spencer, and Groos viewed it as 
play, thereby providing a genetic theory in emphasizing the action 
in art and by seeing the function of art in the larger control of life. 
Tolstoi, who felt that art was the language of feeling, along with 
Santayana, who made a distinction between pleasures of the senses 
and pleasures traceable to beauty, joined with Parker and his view 
in interpreting art as an expression of feeling and desire. 


PLACE OF ART 


Art has taken a strong hold on the American pcople, and it is 
to our everlasting credit that materialism has not pushed it out of 
the way. Most of those who for artistic expression favor music, in- 
cluding the country’s 1,500 composers, do so not for vocational but 
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rather avocational reasons. There are more than 1,200 community 
orchestras in the United States whose members range from grade- 
school children to octogenarians and from electricians to bankers. 
Add to these the country’s 30,000 high-school orchestras, 20,000 
bands, 700 opera groups, the seemingly numberless choirs, choruses, 
and informal musical units and the aggregate is astounding. 

Our attitudes toward the arts in all of their forms are undergoing 
constant, although perhaps subtle, changes. Few realize that more 
than 55 million Americans visit the art galleries each year. Founda- 
tions are beginning to subsidize practicing artists of some experience 
and maturity, and financial assistance is being given for the pro- 
duction of experimental operas. New cultural centers and museums 
are being opened, and magnificent art collections are growing. 

Art as a medium for increasing international understanding 
cannot be overlooked either. Witness the highly successful tour of 
the Russian Moiseyev Dancers in the United States; the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra's tour of Latin America, or the exhibition 
of the arts from East and West at the International Festival of 
Music, Drama, and Art in Japan. 

Art in all its forms—in architecture, in painting, in the dance, in 
literature, in music, and in sculpture—is coming more and more alive 
in our homes, in our schools, and in the great cultural centers. It 
is not only a matter of producing art, but also discussing, collect- 
ing, and appreciating art. A magazine was not far off when it called 
these nationwide artistic developments something akin to a cultural 
explosion. 


CREATIVITY 


Af art is really an insight into reality and thus approaches the 
spiritual, its close relationship to leisure is established. If art is our 
imagination, however regulated and controlled, which emerges in 
an aesthetic form through the process of organic evolution, it is 
not only related to play, it is play. And if, finally, art is ап expres- 
sion of our feelings which, when released, results in beauty—as I 
believe it is—it chooses for its explanation the least challenged, the 
most sensible, and the most acceptable theory of recreative behavior 
—a means whereby we give vent to our need to express and create. 
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But can something that is creative also be recreative? Perhaps not 
in the sense that once an act is first performed it can never be first 
performed again, The first time it is production and, thus, creation; 
the next time it is in the reproductive, and thus re-creative category. 
Yet if we are to hold to such a strict interpretation of the word 
“creation,” can we be sure that anything we do and that we con- 
sider to be creative is being done for the first time? Does the com- 
poser dare assume that he is putting together notes and sounds in 
combinations that have never been thus placed before? How much 
of what he does is creative? How much is recreative? 

Perhaps the best use we can make of our leisure is to use it cre- 
atively. But is it possible to use leisure in a creative way without 
using it, at the same time, in a recreative way? I believe not. This 
is particularly true if we think of recreation in its broadest and deep- 
est and not its narrowest sense, Unfortunately, over the years, we 
have gotten away from the real meaning of recreation and have 
come to associate it not with what it originally was, and really is— 
living creatively, over and over again—but rather with the shallower 
pursuits of amusement and frivolity. We have come to misuse the 
term so often that there are still many people who think they are 
engaged in it only if something is being done for them rather than 
by them. 

Maybe it is the voluntary pursuit of beauty through art which 
brings the latter into the recreative orbit. An artist is not compelled 
to paint a landscape, compose a symphony, or shape figures with 
clay. Aside from needing to sell his work in order to eat, it is 
doubtful if the artist ever does anything by compulsion or for rea- 
sons other than wanting to express himself, to create beauty, and to 
share such beauty with others. The artist has always been associated 
with the leisurely, carefree existence. He cannot dream under pres- 
sure, His life is often the one with a Bohemian accent. What artist 
makes art the center of his life to become rich? 


BEAUTY 


When we paint a picture, when we create music, when we write 
a poem, or, for that matter, when we look at the canvas in oil, 
listen to the strains of a concerto, or ponder the beautifully rhyth- 
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mic lines of the sonnet, we are searching for and, if we are fortu- 
nate, led to beauty. 

knows no limitations and is found everywhere, but mainly 
in the leisurely rather than in the strenuous existence. 

Beauty can be found, too, in the woods and along the streams, in 
the upward path of the athlete as he pole-vaults over the bar, in 
the stride of the skater on the ice, and in an infinite number of recre- 
ative actions, There is something about the quality of an act, a prod- 
uct, or a life that causes us to consider it beautiful. It is a quality 
over and above the ordinary, with all of the parts so proportional 
within the united whole as to be pleasing and harmonious to our 
Senses, to Our values, and to our hearts. 

‘That which determines beauty and, hence, art, just as that which 
determines what is recreative, must come from within us. We alone 
establish what to us is "beautiful" and decide what is recreative. 
Furthermore, neither beauty nor leisure can be unless they are vol- 
untarily desired, Values determine desirability and only that which 
is desired can be beautiful, It is easy enough to establish values for 
those things which fill our stomachs, keep us warm, and help rest 
our weary bones. It is not quite so casy to create or define values 
which arouse our emotions and bring us joy. How do we bieca the 
values which lead to the beauty of the snow-capped 
mountains, the spontaneous smile of child, or the stirring crescendos 


of a great symphony? 

substance of leisure and beauty are similar in other ways. 
Neither is statie, Neither is burdened by fixed rules in attaining it 
and neither depends upon its degree of usefulness. 
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tential of the area, Jokingly, he said there were so many dams then 
on the Columbia River that, by the time it emptied into the Pacific 
Ocean, there wasn't a kilowatt left in it. It so ha that at 
Grand Coulee, which is in a country of lava plateaus, natural 
beauty was destroyed when the dam was built. But more often than 
not natural beauty gives way to economic ui on such projects, 
Yet there is no reason why beauty and utility not go hand- 
in-hand. 

Leisure is non-utilitarian. This is why my favorite avocational in- 
terest is, to me, beautiful, Beauty im and stimulates us. It 
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certainly show them how to seek and find it, how to enjoy and ap- 
preciate it. There is no better way to foster beauty in the world 
than to surround the child with it. Give him the chance to design, 
draw, paint, write, and shape with his hands, to move gracefully 
with his whole body. Let him come to know, first-hand, noble 
architecture, fine poetry, stirring music and the wonders of nature. 

Young minds, and old ones, too, grow closest to beauty іп a 
beautiful environment. Our man-made cities are more often sordid 
than attractive. Technology which, through exploitation of our 
natural resources, has often destroyed beauty could be directed to- 
ward creating it. For example, our advanced devices in communica- 
tion and transportation should bring us more opportunities for 
aesthetic experience, not substitute for them. They should whisk us 
to the scenic wonderlands, the renowned art galleries, and the great 
music festivals of the world—or bring them to us. They should 
help us participate. It is not enough to just see and hear. We must 
do. When we are ingenious enough to make the things which pro- 
duced the organization man contribute to the stature of creative 
man, we shall discover that we have in technology and science a 
sleeping giant for aesthetic enrichment. 

A society which benefits so much from science can too easily 
permit its benefactor to push art out of the way. Radio and teleg- 
raphy are an advance over the Pony Express and immunization from 
disease is a gain over blood-tapping, but who is to say that a Cop- 
land is better than a Beethoven, a Picasso preferable to a Rem- 
brandt? It is perhaps this quality of the arts which makes it a per- 
petual challenge to human creativeness. 

Art and beauty, often sought during leisure, have their contribu- 
tions to make in transforming our environment, in realizing our 
values, and even in rebuilding our world. If we can be free from toil 
for a while, free from doing those things which are necessary to 
stay alive, there is no telling where the imaginative mind, on its 
way to finding beauty, may carry us. In Delaware a group of farm 
women, gathered in each other’s homes to enjoy the arts of weav- 
ing, flower arrangement, and pottery, took the initiative to rid their 
roads and highways of billboards and restored the beauty of their 
meadowlands. 

Art and beauty spread themselves. Consider the neighbors who 
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get together to play musical instruments and eventually expand into 
a neighborhood and, later, a community orchestra, and the folks 
who start by reviewing books, then reading plays, and finally de- 
veloping into little theater groups. Even the scribbling of the small 
child, who discovers that out of pencil and paper he can create some- 
thing new, can be the forerunner of further exploration into art and 
beauty, and the transfer of aesthetic experience to others. 

To create beauty is a joyous and satisfying experience. But to 
create beauty and share it, too, is the zenith of personal accomplish- 
ment—and its own reward. It is the sharing aspect of art that places 
a high premium on leisure. 

A physician spends his summer vacations painting landscapes then 
sharing them with his patients. A housewife belongs to a literary 
club in which she finds a companionable spirit of her creative ex- 
pression. The beautiful, the artistic, the higher and finer feelings 
which emanate from both the performing arts and the fine arts help 
us wish for others what we enjoy. 

A few months before the United States entered World War H, 
I was asked to go to Iceland to determine what a small group of 
Marines might need to help maintain their morale on that desolate, 
windblown, North Atlantic island, where there was little hospitality, 
little variety in landscape, little warmth, and little beauty. As might 
be imagined, there was much interest in securing shortwave radio 
equipment which could be used by the men to hear programs from 
“back home.” The radios were sent to them and, at their request, 
unassembled, in order that they might not only have the joy of 
listening but also the satisfaction of constructing the sets. Both the 
listening and the assembling could be shared among them. Actually, 
there was little creativeness in putting together the previously pro- 
duced parts and little beauty in the box-like radios. Soon there were 
requests for more supplies—for brushes and paints, for musical in- 
struments, for. novels and poems, and even for seeds to grow flow- 
ers. What began as a desire for something to remind the men of 
home, turned into a wholesale interest in producing new forms of 
beauty in a dismal environment. 

Just as the arts and, hence, beauty sprang from love and religion, 
so have they found their greatest opportunity for expression and 
growth in leisure. To trace the development of the arts of man is 
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to trace the development of his leisure. This is as true today as it 
has ever been in the past. And it will be more so as leisure increases. 


APPRECIATION 


'The perception of beauty is as unmistakably essential as it is won- 
derful. We ought to make art, with all of the beauty in its countless 
forms, along with the humanities, basic components of our leisure 
living. We should find more and better ways of creating and pro- 
ducing art, of discovering and appreciating it, of sharing and pro- 
tecting it. These considerations are vital in our personal leisure, and 
they are equally important in our community enterprises. Our parks, 
for example, should be oases of beauty. These acres of green within 
oceans of asphalt should hold to their original purpose—to preserve 
the beauties of nature amid man's exploration of it, to counter- 
balance nature's purposeful planning against what man leaves mostly 
to chance. If we allow our landscape and parks to be despoiled by 
billboards and hotdog stands, and by the encroachment of mush- 
rooming traffic arteries; if we permit our rivers, streams, and lakes 
to be polluted by industrial waste and the effluence of municipal 
garbage disposal plants; if we let our shorelines vanish, our wild life 
disappear, and our mountain tops erode, great regenerating sources 
of endless, natural beauty will be lost to us forever. 

Beauty and the love of it are the hopes for a civilization torn by 
sharp differences in political ideologies, bent upon brassy attractions, 
and a growing part of it surfeited with a free time it is ill-equipped 
to use, Why do we not seek more beauty in the recreative use of 
our leisure? We won't find it in the rigid, conforming world of 
work, but in the free, expressive atmosphere of play: in nature, in 
the plant and animal life around us, in the land and sea below and 
the sky above; in the music we create or in that which is created 
for us; in painting, sculpture, and the dance; in the precision, co- 
ordination, and challenge of sports in all of their forms; in the writ- 
ten and spoken word—the means to that most beautiful of human 
possibilities, a beautiful relationship between people, sharing their 
work and their leisure. 


СЫЯ 
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Only those who take leisurely what the people of the 
world are busy about can be busy about what the peo- 
ple of the world take leisurely. (Chang Ch'ao) 


ALIENATION FROM NATURE 


Ever since the end of the Ice Age when the earth warmed, the 
forests spread, and man began to build communities on the shores of 
lakes and beside the sea, he has had something of an atavistic urge to 
maintain his connections with the land. Even today the contented 
man is often the woodsman, the fisherman, the hunter, the gardener, 
or camper. Most of us live in an artificial, urban framework of steel, 
glass, and stone, far removed from what were once the life-sustain- 
ing occupations of hunting and fishing, gathering berries and fruits, 
clearing woods, and finding shelter. But we still try to hold onto 
Nature’s gifts even though in polished forms. If we cannot see the 
blue hills, the pine forests, or the rapids and waterfalls from where 
we sit in our man-made apartments, we can still try to keep the 
earth close at hand, if only through placing a potted geranium at 
the window. If we are unable to look down from timberline on 
Rainier, view Grand Canyon at sunset, or camp in the Big Horns, 
we can, from our big-city perches, look up at the fleecy clouds, the 
misty moon, and the Milky Way. If we cannot see the colored fish 
and the elegantly plumed birds in the South Pacific, we can have 
our own tropical fish and parakeets in our dens. Our community 
parks can help sustain the beauties of country living. 
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It is not only the beauty of Nature that attracts us. Often the 
problems, pressures, and unpleasantries of urban living lead us in its 
* direction. Several years ago, while driving on one of the Los 
"Angeles freeways, I noticed the motorist ahead of me making 
strange gyrations. To satisfy my curiosity, I passed him only to find 
him steering the car with one hand while using his other to shave 
with an electric razor plugged into the dashboard of his car. What 
kind of existence is it that causes a fellow to shave while traveling 
over crowded highways at sixty miles an hour? What we do, or 
think we must do in an urban society is astounding. No wonder 
then that Nature becomes a means for escaping the unending pres- 
sures of modern living. Nature has a formula for helping to loosen 
our taut nerves and finding a kind of inner peace. 

Man, as a species, has not changed in 20,000 years, but the same 
is not true of his environment. Urbanization and man-made devices 
have widened the gap between man and the land from which he 
must, as always, take his strength, In the United States alone the 
machine has herded уо per cent of us into urban areas (and that may 
jump to 85 per cent in another several decades). As noted reporter 
Eric Sevareid has said, “Space is more important to the well-being 
of the human creature than leisure.” We have been pushed together 
to produce more goods in less time. The machine has imposed upon 
us acceleration, overcrowding, congestion, noise, vibration and radi- 
ation. It has polluted the air and contaminated the water. It has re- 
sulted in disabilities, disease, and death. But even more devastating, 
perhaps, from the long view, it has, in many ways, drained our en- 
ergies, blunted our natural sensibilities and sensitivities to the very 
things in nature which have given to time both form and structure. 
Not only our physical survival, but also our outlook, our spirit and 
our peace of mind are related to the natural environment. Scientists 
know that the living organism must adapt to its environment, or die. 
Everyone knows that dulling the senses threatens well-being. We 
cannot remain forever in conflict with the natural environment 
without paying the price, If we are to live fully, we must use all of 
our senses often. If we are going to see, we have to look. If we want 
to hear, we must listen. To smell, we sniff and to feel, we touch. 
The senses give us an awareness of life. The harmony of our abilities 
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to see, hear, smell, feel, and taste in Nature is a wondrous form of 
integration. 

The significance of bringing together, in harmonious integration, 
the many facets of man is emphasized in the rhythms of existence. 
All of life and nature seem to be based upon rhythms. There is the 
rhythmic beat of the heart and the pulsating flow of the blood 
through our veins. Even conception takes place only during certain 
rhythmical periods of ovulation in the female. There is the rhythm 
of 24 hours in the day and the 365 days in the year. The seasons 
occur and recur with dependable regularity. There are the rhyth- 
mic phases of the moon and with them the regular ebb and flow of 
the tides. Rhythm finds its way into our dancing feet, our poetry, 
our music, and all beautiful things. Biologically, human life has its 
own rhythmic periods as expressed by the periods of infancy, ado- 
lescence, adulthood, and old age. Life can only be lived to its fullest 
if we recognize, accept, and adjust to these rhythms and the de- 
mands for change which accompany them. Unless we bring our- 
selves into harmony with the rhythms of life, we cannot appreciate 
the beauty of life, let alone live it. If, as in the recreative existence, 
we unleash the human spirit to go uninhibited on its own expres- 
sive way, the rhythms of life become sparkling fountains of joy 
and satisfaction, and have a tendency to replenish themselves. As in 
throwing pebbles into a quiet pond, the result is an ever-widening 
band of rhythmically-spaced, concentric circles of personality 
growth. 


ADVENTURE 


Adventure adds zest to life—the occasional fillip of exotic spice 
that transports us, however briefly, from the commonplace and 
makes our routine lives more bearable. The real adventure usually 
comes when we leave the environment of our homes, go into the 
outdoors, and are challenged to be resourceful. 

Without much forethought and with only my camera, canteen, a 
chocolate bar, and several crackers, I decided one day, while camp- 
ing in Grand Teton National Park, to stroll up a mountain path. 
I expected to return in an hour or two. Going up the canyon, how- 
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ever, as I turned each corner, һе view became ever more beautiful 
and I kept moving upward. Paying little attention to the lapse of 
time and drain on my energy, I walked almost eight miles into the 
far regions of the mountains. Finally, I came to a small lake. I ate 
my snack; but my feast was in the beauty of that pasture. There 
was a quiet stillness which absorbed me. The Indian paintbrush and 
wild larkspur fluttered in the breeze. The tops of the firs and pines 
gave me a delicate but fractured view of the snow-capped peaks 
beyond. Soon I started back down the trail. Then, as I crossed a 
small creck, a huge moose, with her small calf following closely be- 
hind, stepped into my path not two dozen feet in front of me. I 
froze momentarily, as did my unexpected visitors, each of us ap- 
parently trying to decide what to do next. The decision was taken 
out of my hands, however, when the moose and her offspring went 
jogging into the brush. In the tenseness of that moment I forgot 
that I had brought my camera to film the wonders of the wilderness. 
But the image of that incident was recorded in the memory of what 
will probably be the nearest I shall ever come to an encounter with 
big game. 

But we do not need to travel to national parks and forests to find 
adventure in nature. Thoreau never moved too far from his home. 
Adventure can be found in a stroll through an unfamiliar section of 
the city. It can be encountered on the country bluffs, in the shal- 
low caves, in the meadows, and along the muddy creeks almost 
anywhere in America. 

Wherever plants grow, the wind blows, animals live, the sun, 
moon, and stars shine, and the snow and rain fall, we find, along 
with the chance for adventure, the opportunity for learning. Some- 
times microscopes and binoculars help, but mostly we need only our 
eyes, ears and other senses. 

If nature education comes slowly into the educational curriculum 
we should not be surprised. The educator has never been known to 
startle the world with his willingness to quickly accept the new. 
Why learning through outdoor living should encounter such ob- 
stacles, however, is difficult to understand, because it is, in fact, an 
American heritage. The American Indian was the product of the 
forest, and the Pilgrims lived close to the land. Washington prac- 
ticed husbandry at Mount Vernon, and Lincoln was a woodsman. 
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"Theodore Roosevelt championed conservation, and naturalist John 
Burroughs wrote inspiringly at "Slabsides." "These stalwarts had 
roots deep in the land. Nature is studied in the search for truth and 
knowledge but has yet to come into its own as a study to increase 
the joy of living. However, the time has arrived in our attempts to 
improve education that we should, figuratively and literally, “соте 
down to earth." 


HARMONY AND HUMOR 


There is a spark of the nature lover in all of us although we are 
sometimes slow to confess it. Some folks like animals. Others prefer 
plant life. As much as we complain about the weather, there is 
something attractive in the sun alternating with the rain. I have al- 
ways liked to walk in the rain and I recall with delight how, when 
I was a boy, the gentle patter of rain on our tin roof helped lull me 
to sleep. Some people love the sea with its expanse of mixed, thrash- 
ing patterns. Others love mountains, their loftiness and serenity, 
and the feelings of humility their dimensions force upon us. Some 
even have their favorite range. There are those who love rocks— 
perhaps because they suggest strength and eternity not characteristic 
of ourselves, They are often majestic and always pleasingly silent in 
a roaring world. 

My own choice is the tree, Trees bring back memories for me. 
I like the way they extend their arms in welcome, To me the tree 
appears to stand alone in nature as a symbol of the connection be- 
tween all that is firm and solid in the earth below and all that is 
free and open in the air above. I am willing, too, to work for my 
trees, I have planted and fed them, protected and fought for them. 
I have carried small ones on my back and transported others two 
thousand miles, feeling always that I was the one who gained. 

Nature, being the source of all beauty, is beauty's permanent re- 
pository. We can always find beauty there in different forms and 
changing rapidly. 

Nature is the essence of colorful and pleasing harmony, and 
shows herself everywhere. Look at the little goldfinch feeding the 
greedy mouths of its young; at the rabbit making exquisite designs 
with its light tracks in the snow; at the flaming foliage of the 
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autumn hills; at the water lily as it lifts its leaves and flowers to the 
surface from long stems rooted on the pool bottom; at summer's 
double, multi-colored rainbow over the lazy river; at the grace of 
the slender praying mantis; at the wooded river bluffs and the lush 
green valleys; at the woodchuck on its haunches listening for un- 
welcome sounds; at the forested slopes edged by spiky grasses and 
cool springs; at the beavers in their busyness; at the swirling leaves 
and puffy clouds against the blue sky; at the chipmunks hiding 
nuts and at the water plummeting over slippery rocks, creating 
curtains of mist. Where, other than in Nature, is the beautiful more 
enduring? 

We also look to the land for our security. From it comes our 
food, our shelter, and our warmth, to say nothing of our purest 
opportunities for refreshment. The more we understand our natural 
environment, the less we are likely to harbor fears and superstitions 
about it. As a whole, Nature is not the destroyer but rather a 
builder of life. She is life, 

Nature and her children are friendly. The curiosity and the 
whimsical behavior of Nature’s offspring are not one-sided by any 
means. One day while driving in the rain at Jackson Hole, a doe, 
with her young fawn behind her, bounded across the road about 
cighty feet in front of our car. The mother went merrily on her 
way, but her curious youngling stopped suddenly to stare at us and, 
because of the slippery surface, sprawled out squarely on the asphalt 
pavement, 

The albatross has established a reputation for nonchalance. Efforts 
have been made to put these birds to flight by firing heavy guns, 
by smoking them out, and by other means of annoyance. But they 
have gone right on brooding their eggs and sometimes falling asleep 
in the midst of it all. 

For a long time a policeman in Washington was puzzled by the 
traffic starting to move at the whistle signal which he was not blow- 
ing. Finally, he discovered that the “culprit” was a mockingbird 
which had learned to duplicate perfectly the officer's whistle sounds. 
Another one of these fleet-winged, mischievous imitators gave our 
Labrador retriever many troubled hours by waiting until he was 
about ready to doze under the tree in our yard and then swooping 
down on him like a dive bomber, barely skimming over his nose. 
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NATURE IN EDUCATION 


School camping in the United States has become an integral part 
of the school curriculum in Michigan and California. There are edu- 
cators who realize that some learning experiences can be provided 
best in the outdoors. Less emphasis these days is being placed upon 
how many pounds a child gains when his parents send him to camp 
than in what he has learned in the way of getting along with his 
fellow campers, making do with little, and acquiring new skills. Na- 
ture's laboratory of learning is the greatest of them all. Our school 
children and college students could profit immensely by learning 
from nature in parks, forests, refuges, camps, gardens, and other out- 
door settings. Їп the process, they would not only improve their 
health and become better citizens, they would also learn quickly 
about science, conservation, safety, and full living. Here are agron- 
omy, meteorology, geography, botany, and zoology in their rawest 
forms. Here we may learn first-hand how to preserve, conserve, 
and strengthen our natural resources. Here the problems of handling 
fire, harnessing the elements, and using native materials, can actually 
be experienced. Here, too, we may experience adjustment and re- 
sourcefulness. 

It may be all too true that man needs nature more than nature 
needs man, if we are to judge by the many points at which it creeps 
into our lives and its capacity to stir the community of interest. 
See how we applaud the wonders of Nature in our song and verse. 
It makes little difference which nation's folk music is heard. There 
is the beautiful old Jacobite air of Scotland, “Ву yon bonnie banks 
and by yon bonnie braes"; the American Kentucky mountain song, 
“On top of old Smoky, all covered with snow,” or the French Au 
clair de la Lune (“Ву the pale moon light"). Even our own popular 
tunes are not an exception—be it Stardust, with its “purple dusk of 
twilight time,” or “When the autumn weather turns the leaves to 
flame,” in September Song. It was a popular tune which accentuated 
another wonderful aspect of Nature with its lines “the best things 
in life are free.” Also, whether we hold title to them or not, we 
have our unannounced claims to the shorelines and mountain tops. 
How well the enterprising real estate developer knew us when he 
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advertised, *Enjoy life now. Own a little bit of soil while you are 
on top of it, instead of waiting for your heirs to hold title after you 
are beneath it." 


CONSERVATION 


We must be careful that our lands and waters are not dissipated. 
There is a crisis in the preservation of these resources. Our public 
lands and water areas are threatened from many quarters. Overgraz- 
ing, soil erosion, range fires, lack of land retirement, reforestation 
and improper wildlife management, as well as unfavorable weather 
conditions, industrial pollution, and overextended industrial and pop- 
ulation use are all contributing to the problem. In some states as 
much as 9o per cent of the people live on 5 per cent of the land. 
Almost everybody is talking about the population explosion. Well, 
the recreational use of our lands, the recreational explosion, is today 
five times as great as the population explosion. What is more, the 
crisis is as bad on water as it is on land. Only 35 miles of New 
York City’s 575 miles of waterfront are still fit for swimming. 
Utah’s Great Salt Lake now receives raw sewage at the rate of 30 
million gallons a day. Not long ago Lake Michigan pollution in the 
Milwaukee area was so severe that two of the county’s 10 beaches 
were closed. Cleveland is losing its fight to keep beaches along Lake 
Erie clean enough for swimming. Buffalo gave up long ago. What is 
true of the beaches, bays, lakes and rivers is true of thousands of 
other bodies of water across the country. If we don’t soon begin to 
conserve our great resources, when the opportunity for full living ar- 
tives, it may be empty and meaningless. 

We should acquire and hold on to the high density recreation 
areas, the general outdoor recreation areas, the natural environment 
areas, the unique scenic splendor and natural wonder areas, the prim- 
itive areas of the wilderness and the historic and cultural sites. We 
should recapture the mountain tops, the meadows and the shore- 
lines. We are a rich people but not wealthy enough to buy back 
seashore property at $100 per front inch, as has been done in Cali- 
fornia. 

To hold the line against encroachment is not enough—and the 
encroachment on our parks is a national disgrace. How much longer 
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are we going to stand for the Flint, Michigan, and Rock Islands los- 
ing their parks to schools, fire stations, armories, post offices, and 
parking lots? Do we point with pride to the fact that the interstate 
highway program alone is eating up 2 million park acres? Detroit, 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Buffalo, Nashville, Cincinnati, and Kansas 
City have all lost park acreage to the automobile. When are man's 
needs for air, light and space going to take precedence over me- 
chanical transmissions, differentials, and horsepower? 


OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS 


By the year 2000, there will be ten times the demand for outdoor 
recreation in the United States as there is now. Assuming the land 
were available, we would need approximately 5.25 million acres of 
municipal parks and 50 to 75 million more acres of state parks. And 
what of the national parks? Even today, some of our national parks 
and forests, as well as our state parks, have ten times the attendance 
they had thirty or forty years ago. 

Someday visits to our national parks and forests may have to be 
rationed. The longer we wait, the more expensive will become the 
acquisition of land for park purposes—if it is there. Are we doing 
as well as our forefathers in setting aside land in the public domain? 
I doubt it. If we have parks to enjoy today, it is because someone 
long ago was foresighted and interested enough to have done some- 
thing about it. If our grandchildren are to enjoy similar opportuni- 
ties, we have to claim the mountains now—and keep them. 


CAMPING 


Not a few people have turned to the land, to elude the company 
of other humans. Others, such as Henry David Thoreau, have 
sought the woods and open fields not so much to escape social in- 
tercourse but because they thought the price of living in an artificial 
environment much too high. Thoreau had been a scholar, school 
teacher, surveyor and carpenter but found satisfaction in none of 
them. He believed that if one lived simply and wisely in the midst 
of Nature, he could also live fully. And so, with borrowed tools, he 
built his cabin on the shores of Walden Pond. Here he grew what 
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little food he needed and bartered his services for clothes and some 
of the foodstuffs he could not raise. Whatever leisure he had was 
with the creatures and beauties of nature, or in thinking and 
writing about them. With his Walden, he gave to the world one of 
its greatest works on nature, It is doubtful if others got any closer 
to life, and life any closer to them, than did Thoreau. This talented 
naturalist, who never used a trap or a gun to find and keep what he 
wanted, brought the woods, the birds, the beasts, and even the fish 
closer to all of us. He made it possible for any one of us to plunge 
deeply and immediately, at any time, into Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
or Winter simply by reading his words, 
* Yet as Thoreau and others have found solitude in nature, some 
of us find in it a great source for companionship. After the au- 
thorities in Tyler, Texas, turned a farm into a public school camp, 
they were anxious to see what effects, if any, the camping experi- 
ences were having upon the children, Those responsible for invest- 
ing the taxpayers’ money in such an unconventional program were 


Camping includes everything from youngsters sleeping in a pup 
the backyard and outdoorsmen “roughing it" in the wilder- 

the thousands of boys and girls in the highly organized 
camps with their professional staffs and parent-provided “allergy” 


It was my good fortune, as a youngster, to have been able to 


kerosene lamps. We even courted ill health by washing our tin 
tableware in muddy streams. One real attraction stands out in my 
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in is а monkey." We jumped from our canyas cots in the middle 
of the night with our bunkmates to dig a trench around the tent 
to keep the rain water out. All of these experiences resulted in a 
bond of fellowship which I still feel today. 

When our son was fourteen and our daughter eleven, my wife 
and I decided to take an extended camping trip with them. We 
had inexpensive sleeping bags, and old tent, a kerosene stove, and 
a small refrigerator. Wè spent many evenings planning our ex- 
cursion. With little previous experience, we set out on a journey 
which was to take us 9,000 miles into state and national parks and 
forests all over the western United States. We marveled at the sun- 
sets, rode horses, studied the birds, climbed mountains, and huddled 
around campfires watching the embers glow until we could no 
longer keep our eyes open. We collected driftwood and shells on 
che seashore, and threw snowballs at one another in the high 
mountain passes. We hiked and fished and swam and usually ate 
like hungry bears. We listened to a naturalist tell of the changing 
geology and tried our own hands at being naturalists by attempting 
to identify wildlife nens for one another, To be sure, in the 
cramped quarters of a small tent, when driven inside by the rain, 
our associations with each other were not always without turbu- 
lence, Such incidents, however, were the exceptions. All of us 
have since a that our family will never be any closer phys- 
ically or spiritually than we were in those wonderful nine weeks of 
camping. The gains were by no means . During the 


bringing it home to freshen up the living room. 
Parents and children who enjoy the outdoors together seem also 
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LEISURE 
and Personality 


Leisure with dignity is the supremely desirable object 
of all sane and good men. (Cicero) 


TYPES 


When we refer to a person as “having personality,” we usually 
mean that he has а kind of social charm or attractiveness. We like 
what we see. Actually, however, when personality is discussed by 
the social scientists, they are thinking of it as a fairly stable group 
of characteristics which determine our reactions to situations, and 
thus our behavior. 

We all have personality traits—that is, tendencies to behave in 
a certain manner. Some of us are extroverts; others are introverts. 
We are aggressive or passive, cheerful or sad, kind or cruel, and so 
on. These traits are something different from our physical and in- 
tellectual capacities, although they may be closely related. How and 
to what extent our personality traits and inner resources and qual- 
ities are inherited rather than acquired evoke differences of opinion. 
But personality traits based upon our physiological and psycho- 
logical needs (food, sex, sleep, and so on), can be developed, thus 
emphasizing the importance of environment. Each personality is 
different from any other. All of us have ideals, hopes, fears, beliefs, 
and attitudes, just as we all have our own habits, interests, and 
purposes. Yet these elements are not all present within each of us 
in equal form or degree, nor do they appear to be arranged exactly 
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alike in any two people. When the various personal elements fit to- 
gether nicely, we have what we call the “well-integrated” person- 
ality. 

The positive personality knows how to make the most of his 
experiences. He can look you straight in the eye, and he scems to 
possess a good share of health and vigor. He has not one or two 
interests, but many. He is positive in his actions, has the courage to 
support his convictions, and is a person of action. He is curious and 
interested in the people and the world about him. He has ideas and 
gets along well with others. That he is organized in his aims and 
plans is clear. He is the one who will accept responsibility. He is 
the producer who, although strong and determined, knows how to 
mix tenderness with his resoluteness. He realizes that failure can be 
the foundation of success, and success the lurking place of failure. He 
likes his work, loves his family, and enjoys life, thus enriching his 
opportunity for leisure—which he cherishes. 

The lesser-endowed and developed, or negative, personality feels 
inferior and often is inferior, at least physically. He can never be 
sure that his energies are going to be up to what is required. He 
lacks firepower but can muster enough strength to blame others for 
his misfortunes. He tries to avoid being seen by others and he goes 
out of his way to escape responsibility. He is better at daydreaming 
than at getting things done, a much better spectator than a partic- 
ipant, He mistakes motion and busyness for accomplishment and 
usually wears himself out long before his vacillating efforts bring 
him within calling distance of his goals. Life to him is always uphill, 
a dismal chore. He does not enjoy life; he is afraid of it. 

Our personality is our most vital and intimate possession. We 
cannot escape it. Once established, it persists. There is no such thing 
as a trivial personality to the fellow who owns it. Each is the 
center of his own world. 

It is lucky that most of us are far from being entirely negative in 
our makeup. We do possess, although in different amounts, some 
positive qualities and it is these we need. Leisure often is the chance 
for acquiring and developing them. 

As a mirror for reflecting our personalities, leisure is unsurpass- 
able. What we do in our working lives is only part of us, and not 
always the most important part. If we depend upon our work alone 
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to reflect and develop our personalities, we realize only a portion 
of our potential. We cannot overemphasize the importance of 
wholeness in our lives, the relationship among the parts within and 
without us, and between the individual organism and its environ- 
ment. 

It is almost impossible to discover ourselves when we are at work, 
and just a bit easier in a society which makes its leisure unfold in a 
most unleisurely manner. Living at a fast and furious pace, its speed 
blurs the real fascinations and values of life as we rush blindly by. 
We jump out of bed in the morning to gulp down our instant cof- 
fee and ready-mix biscuits while we hurriedly scan the weekly 
magazine which arrives three days before the date printed on the 
front cover. If we do not have time to shave at home, we can plug 
in the auto-razor as we dash to the station to catch the commuters’ 
express to the city. It is a day for arriving on schedule in order to 
be sure that there is enough time to be on our way again. We take 
the shortest, fastest route to nowhere, and ignore the stop signs 
along the way. 

What we profit in time when we go through life helter-skelter, 
we lose in the chance to gain by reflection in our leisure. We re- 
move automatically and swiftly whatever loopholes there might 
have been to explore, to probe, and most importantly, to find our- 
selves. The joy and satisfaction that comes from discovering abil- 
ities we never knew we had do not emerge easily from an existence 
which glorifies revolutions per minute and miles per hour. 


MOTIVATION 


Nothing is more important in determining the way we behave 
(and thus, of large consequence in self-making) than motivation— 
that which influences or moves us to act in a certain way. Ironi- 
cally, however, we know little about motivation. What causes us 
to want to do something? What impels and influences us? Some- 
times the inducements and rewards are clear, but many times, with- 
out apparent pressures of any kind, we doggedly pursue certain 
objectives. 1 

Motivation, or will, is a potent force. Success is as much deter- 
mined by will as by ability. Will, alone, may not be enough. But 
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it often makes up for a shortage of talent and helps us succeed 
where we might otherwise fail. 

Lack of motivation can be a negative factor. If a person is ill, for 
example, and does not want to get well, medicine can do little or 
nothing for him. On the other hand, the records are full of sick 
persons who developed interests during their enforced leisure which 
helped make them receptive to treatment, which is the first turn on 
the road to recovery. 

If we are looking for the springboards to motivate our young 
people, they are readily at hand in the world of leisure. There is 
competition which greatly intensifies our human drives. In leisure 
we can compete with others or with ourselves; we can do it with 
our bodies in games and sports, with our hands and minds in the 
arts, with out total human resources in any leisure interest that 
whets our appetite. We can find in recreation an outlet for our 
curiosity and adventurous spirit. If it is the drive for acceptance 
and belonging that entices us, it is there for the taking in the social 
sector of leisure. 

Nowhere else do we get as uninhibited a flow of determined ac- 
tion, spontaneous enthusiasm, and utter concentration as we do in 
leisure. 

The recreative use of leisure opens the road to self-making be- 
cause it deals with the spirit of people, their positive attitudes, and 
their limitless enthusiasms. It has to do with whatever sparks there 
are within us, no matter how small, to achieve and excel. We can 
have no more persistent loyalties than those which serve our own 
personal satisfactions in actions freely and not compulsively pur- 
sued. It is not only a matter of lasting thrills, fixed dedication rising 
above obstacles, and overcoming opposition. It is also getting to 
know ourselves, realizing our potentials, and moving toward the 
new, producing the original. It is the giving of ourselves more than 
it is the taking for ourselves which places leisure high upon the 
pedestal of potential noble behavior. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Leisure, as a shaper of personality, would be difficult to assess 
but its influence must be considerable. Tell me what you do when 
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you are free to do what you wish and I shall tell you what kind of 
a person you are. What would life be like for the child without 
the moments of play? What would it be for all humans without 
leisure and the chance for its recreative use? The life deprived of 
these things is the warped personality. One day I asked a business 
man what he preferred for recreation. Clearly annoyed, he replied, 
“L have no time for play because I am not in business for my 
health.” We might not only question the implication that there has 
been no time for play in his life, but we might also observe that if 
he is not in business for his health, he might do better to change his 
business. A heart specialist believes much could be learned about 
our great need for recreation from an experiment in which volun- 
teers would be denied recreation of any kind for a period of thirty 
days. Can you picture yourself unable to read a newspaper or a 
book, listen to a radio, converse with a friend, or even glance out 
of the window at the sun and the rain for thirty days? What would 
happen to our appetites? Our attitudes? Our blood pressure? The 
healthy and well-balanced personality almost certainly depends, 
among other things, upon recreation as an organic outlet for volun- 
tary expression. 

That play and leisure have an immeasurable impact upon per- 
sonality development is undeniable. We have only to look at physio- 
logical and psychological characteristics in different periods of life 
to see it. 

In early childhood, the fundamental movements of walking, run- 
ning, climbing, and the like are expressed and developed through 
play which also provides the chance for the “little guy" to satisfy 
his endless curiosity and appetite for new experiences. Notice how 
determined the child is to examine everything—to “see” with his 
hands and mind as well as his eyes. He is a veritable fountain of 
inquisitiveness and imaginativeness. Give him a block of wood and, 
through make-believe, he will transfer it into a dozen different ob- 
jects within a matter of minutes. The play of the child is like a 
chemical reaction. As the youngster plays, his true nature pushes 
outward and takes over. But somehow children seem to lose much 
of their curiosity and inventiveness along the way. As they grow 
up, their creativeness appears to dry up. Why? What can we do 
to preserve and foster these interests that are so evident when life 
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is young? Do we find a clue in the play life of the child? If so, can 
it be transferred to the life of the adult? There is a time to put 
away “childish things,” but imaginativeness and creativeness are not 
among them. 

In the elementary school years play performs a heavy role in 
the several great outward thrusts of the child—his thrust out of 
the home and into the world, his physical thrust into the game 
world which calls for skills of all kinds, and his mental thrust into 
the world of adult concepts, standards, and communication. Think 
here of the influence on the personality of a lad who, on the sand- 
lot baseball diamond, learns to win modestly or lose without bitter- 
ness (or with the lack of proper direction, the other way around). 
Are not the playing fields, and the affairs and events of companion- 
ship among the opportunities for developing integrity, honesty, and 
reliability, and perhaps such qualities as unselfishness, courtesy, 
friendliness, and courage? This is the age and the time to help the 
boy and girl develop their skills. The early years, when the muscles 
and tissues are flexible, are the years for getting motor coordination 
and development off to a good start. The physical social skills have 
a direct bearing upon the acceptance of the youngster by his play- 
mates. And this, in turn, is a strong root of personality development. 
Toward the end of the elementary school years and the beginning 
of adolescence is the time for giving youngsters a wide exposure to 
a large variety of pursuits—sport, nature, music, crafts, arts, dance, 
drama, and the like. At this age boys and girls have a “built-in” re- 
ception device for variety and change. 

One hot summer day when our son was fourteen, he played 
nine holes of golf and went for a long swim before lunch. In the 
afternoon he began to build a dog house and then went out to play 
four sets of tennis. After dinner he played his accordion, and then 
badminton. A little later he came inquiring, "What can we do now 
for some fun?" Change and variety are indispensable in the per- 
sonality growth and development of young people. Life requires 
change. Life is change. 

If these things are important in middle childhood, they are no less 
so in the teen-age years. This is when their chemistry causes them 
to acquire socially approved and acceptable masculine and feminine 
roles. It is the age for acquiring emotional independence but retain- 
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ing restrained guidance, for rebelling against, yet depending upon, 
parental authority. So many of these things are associated with what 
they do in their leisure. It is at this period, too, that the sincere 
interest of adults in such actions can help them make the transition 
from adolescence to adulthood. 

The quarrels which often occur between the teenager and the 
parent during this period are mostly in connection with the youth’s 
recreation. “How can you like that kind of music?” “You must be 
home after the movies by eleven-thirty." "Won't you please remem- 
ber that other members of the family also want to use the phone?" 
And so on. Sometimes the leisure interests of the youth and the op- 
position of the parents can be of long standing and have an almost 
unbelievable influence upon attitudes and behavior. We had a good 
illustration of this in our family. Our daughter developed an interest 
in animals of all kinds, particularly horses, before she started school. 
She had always had pets—dogs, rabbits, parakeets, and fish—but she 
had never had a horse, although she had ridden frequently. Over 
the years we resisted the purchase of a horse, not only because of 
the expense, but also because we had no suitable place for it. Finally, 
however, when she entered high school, we agreed to buy a horse 
for her. Whether coincidence or not, from the day we said “OK,” 
there was a wonderful change in her attitude toward everything. 
She seemed to accept more responsibility, be less impatient, and use 
better judgment. Her personality improved. We were even able to 
criticize the currently favorite “rock 'n roller" without having our 
opinions questioned. It is surprising how far our avocational interests 
can take us. They have a unique capacity for making us transcend 
ourselves. 

Although leisure may not be as pronounced a shaper of person- 
ality with young adults, it is a factor with them in seeking congenial 
social outlets. Getting started in an occupation, choosing a life part- 
ner, and beginning to raise a family are absorbing activities for 
young people. But these things only make leisure more precious. 


ADJUSTMENT 


Middle age brings persons, economically and socially, into the 
heights of their careers. Too often in this period of life we keep our 
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shoulders to the wheel, taking too little time to relax under the il- 
lusion that we must be at the center of things. It is at this stage 
in life when the prestige of the individual is usually the highest. 
Mother, with her family raised, is busy with civic responsibilities. 
Father has arrived, and with wisdom, but it is exactly at the time 
when there is nobody around the house to listen to him. This is also 
a period of sharp physiological and emotional changes. Leisure here 
could make its greatest contribution, not necessarily to personality 
development but rather to personality adjustment. 


OLD AGE 


The numbers of the non-working aged are expanding rapidly, 
thanks to retirement funds, pension funds, insurance policies, invest- 
ments, and the like. Far too many of them are rocking themselves to 
death re-living the past. So many of them get in their own way, or 
in the way of others, often because they are not prepared to face an 
open hour. Just as leisure can help shape personality through the 
younger years, so can it help sustain personality in the sunset years, 
when folis are prepared for it. Satisfying use of leisure cannot sub- 
stitute for poor health, lost family and friends, or an adequate pen- 
sion. Nor can it take the place of the feelings of usefulness and 
purposefulness which are, above all, the greatest needs of the aged. 
But it can help cushion the unpleasantness of old age. It can also 
help folks grow old gracefully and sustain the independence which 
is so precious to them, We ought to do everything we can to pre- 
pare for growing old with a minimum of frustrations. It is enough 
that we all grow old in our time without also having to fear every- 
thing—the empty hour included—which too often precedes our 
demise. Consequently, anything, including recreation, that can help 
make time work for us instead of against us, adds to our integration 
with Nature rather than to our futile rebellion against it. 


THE SELF 


At the core of personality, the psychologists see the concept of 
one's “self.” Whatever the child does inherit—his physical features, 
his brain power, his tendencies toward certain kinds of disease—he 
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does not inherit how he feels and what he thinks about himself. 
These result from his experiences, including how he is received and 
treated by others, how his abilities measure up to or fall short of the 
demands that are made upon him, and the kinds of opportunities 
which come his way. 

Just as what we think and feel about ourselves are the mainstays 
of personality, so are self-expression, self-discovery, and self-realiza- 
tion the underpinnings for the concepts we have of ourselves. If we 
are to have the respect of others, we should first have respect for 
ourselves. And we cannot have much self-respect unless we believe 
we are worth respecting—that we can be useful to ourselves and 
others, that we have something to offer. Self-respect begets self- 
confidence which in turn increases our self-potential. 

Here leisure can play an important role in personality develop- 
ment, helping to open doors which might otherwise remain closed. 
The lad who has trouble keeping up with his class in school because 
he is a slow reader may find compensation in the prestige, self-con- 
fidence, and self-respect he can obtain on the baseball diamond. He 
can feed his ego and also experience the democratic lessons of team 
play by adhering to the rules which all have adopted. If we learn 
how to use it properly, leisure can help make us aware of our abilities 
to accomplish, which is the first rung on the ladder of personality 
enlargement, particularly during the impressionable years of child- 
hood and adolescence. 

To be able to say, “I made it!” or “I mastered it!” is to enlarge 
the personality. Picture the one-year-old who has taken his first step. 
Watch the youngster who for the first time succeeds in riding a 
two-wheel bike and you will get a good idea of the enthusiasm and 
glow that accompany such feats. He has grown a little more because 
he now has a greater appreciation of what he can do. Result? More 
self-confidence and more self-respect. 

It would be impossible to measure adequately the lasting and 
worthwhile values of “self-making” in helping limping personalities. 
So much can be done with us and for us, but in the end, it is that 
which is done by us that counts. In our efforts to develop ourselves, 
we get the chance to invent, produce, and bring about new ideas 
and things. We not only achieve, progressing from one competency 
and skill to the next higher level, but even better, what we attain 
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makes us feel good. Our accomplishments are visible, even if only to 
ourselves, and they are accompanied by intense and lasting emotional 
satisfaction. The personal dignity and respect that result are as genu- 
ine as only the fulfillment of a personal ideal can be. 

It is the joy of mastery we love. It is the feeling of accomplish- 
ment, of having conquered the obstacles and come through to vic- 
tory, that we need so desperately. Too often it is denied us because 
we either have not been properly motivated or because we have 
been unable to find the right opportunity in our homes and schools. 
The quality and pride of workmanship that we once found at the 
daily work bench has been blotted out by the machine age. If the 
opportunity for achievement and mastery is to be preserved, for 
many it will have to be not during their work time but during their 
free time. The opportunity for releasing our physical and emotional 
energies in creative, expressive ways must be preserved, Through 
such experiences we develop an immensely satisfying sense of power, 
of mastery, of achievement. The alternatives are stagnation and re- 
gression. 

One of leisure's attractions, particularly for youth, is the occasion 
it affords to explore the world beyond the experiences they have 
at home and in school. It is a chance to explore the unknown, and 
this is significant because we realize that usually it is the unknown 
that entices us, Just as we must leave our homes and cities if we are 
to see the world, so must we go beyond our work-day patterns to 
discover ourselves. André Trocme tells of an African safari in which 
the heavy loads of the carriers were transported on their shoulders 
in rigorous travel and with little rest. Suddenly the carriers refused 
to go on. When questioned by their master who was puzzled by 
their behavior, they pleaded not weariness or fear. They said simply, 
“We have travelled fast and now we must wait for our souls to 
catch up with us.” And so must we all. ч 

Frequently, we have only the most limited impressions of what 
life really holds for us. I have scen ill and disabled war veterans in 
our hospitals discover their talents for painting, for music, for cre- 
ative writing, and for many other forms of expression which they 
never knew they possessed. I think of a mother whose life centered 
around her family—cooking for them, keeping house for them, and 
even worrying for them—who, after much persuasion, accompanied 
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her neighbor to an art group and discovered her own great talent 
for painting. I have seen boys and girls, perhaps just average, or 
giving the impression of being slow in school, who blossomed into 
rich and attractive personalities through their avocational interests 
which became the mainsprings of their lives and often their careers. 
Leisure is a permanently fertile ground for self-realization. It is a 
perpetual fountain for discovering new interests and for uncovering 
hidden talents, for developing of new skills and for reviving old in- 
terests, 5 

During the Depression many fine artists in Greenwich Village 
were down on their luck and hungry. Operating a summer camp for 
graduate students, a physical education professor invited an artist 
acquaintance to attend the camp just to be sure he would eat prop- 
erly. One evening the artist invited ten students to try their hands 
at sketching. Most had little or no artistic bent, some of them turn- 
ing out to be as awkward as they had anticipated. But there were 
two students who apparently had very real artistic abilities—so 
much so that one continued with art as a most absorbing avocational 
interest, and the other changed his whole course of study, which 
eventually led him into art as a lifetime work. 

Society is obligated to help each person realize the best in himself. 
Leisure spurs the opportunity for self-fulfillment in relation to time 
by giving it new and different values. When we acquire a sense of 
the evanescence of time and realize how quickly the opportunity for 
living fully can pass, we can appreciate the importance of leisure. 
If our work is monotonous and routine, our leisure need not be. If 
there is little in our toil to make us persevere, we may find much in 
our leisure to enable us to be resolute. If obligation to duty becomes 
too burdensome in our work-day world, free time may be the out- 
let for uncomplicated living. It is the inner compulsion, fully re- 
leased, that separates the abundant life from humdrum existence and 
makes leisure the opportunity for exploring new ways of living. 
Leisure is the pasture for self-cultivation, where the engineer can 
become the painter, the lawyer the craftsman, the housewife the 
Concert pianist. Children can be adults and adults can be children. 
The joy of originating, the pleasure of doing, and the satisfaction of 
accomplishment await us in our leisure. 
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CHANGE 


Creativity is as important as life. In fact, life and creativity are 
much alike in their form and nature, Change is the essence of both. 
Not only is creativity the road to inner peace and harmony as well 
as the instrument of self-fulfillment, it is also the great preserver of 
individuality. For the more complex society becomes, and the more 
modern science compresses time and distance, the more we are 
thrown together in groups. We become more interdependent within 
the group and the groups become more interdependent upon one 
another. These forces make it difficult to preserve and strengthen 
individualism. As crowds grow, individuals disappear. In the process 
of being compressed, we imitate one another and we assimilate; we 
become more and more like one another until the very hint of indi- 
viduality appears to be something undesirable, As the pressures 
against individuality increase, our personal identities fade. Where 
then may individuality develop? 

Will it be in the home? Perhaps in some homes. But discipline 
which is required in the proper raising of children too often washes 
out the spirit of the youngster—the spirit that is needed to nurture 
and foster intellectual and creative curiosity. The home is usually 
the last place where traditions and customs can be taken lightly by 
the siblings without their suffering the indignity of parental disap- 
proval. What is more, the opportunity for being creative in the 
home is often not equitable so far as the young folks are concerned. 
Not only are they constantly in the role of the subordinate, but 
they have no choice in the sclection of those to stimulate and guide 
them—their parents. 

What of school? It could and should be the propellant of creative 
activity and the breakthrough to new accomplishments. But can 
we always expect it to be 50? 4; 

And what of the church and synagogue? There аге gu 
here for exercising our creative powers but, because of the nature 
of the religious institution, the channels for their expression are 
much confined to the issues of social reform and those talents which 
are best released in service toward others. Even then, the environ- 
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ment and dogmas are not conducive to full, free, individual ex- 
pression. Moreover, creativity often flourishes best in an atmosphere 
which disregards rather than caters to the opinions of others. If 
creativity and individuality represent anything, it is departure from 
the normal, the expected, and the status quo. 

Perhaps the most promising setting of all for the generation of 
creativeness and individuality is leisure. Here we can be relatively 
uninhibited and unencumbered. Here there is opportunity for eras- 
ing routine and the static state of mind. Here the shackles of tra- 
dition and custom may be lifted without removing the backbone of 
experience. Leisure provides another kind of environment, one quite 
different from our work-day setting and one which lets new forces 
play upon our unused talents. It is the time for new and different 
occupations and experiences. Let creativity, then, be encouraged 
every where—in the home, at school, in the church, in the commu- 
nity. Let it flourish in our education but also in our leisure. Let it 
begin early with the natural imaginativeness and curiosity of the 
child and continue through the years. 


8 


LEISURE 
and Health 


Leisure is that part of man's life where the struggle be- 
tween white angels and black for the possession of his 
soul goes on with the greatest intensity. (L. P. Jacks) 


MODERATION 


Sometimes, to our regret, if we are not ill, our physical comfort 
lulls us into a false sense of security and we take our well-being for 
granted. If life could be bought, everybody would hoard it. They 
would give up everything, including their money, for it. Life span 
can be lengthened but not eliminated. Perhaps it is not so much add- 
ing years to life, but adding life to years which should draw our 
attention. We have advanced in bringing the risks and hazards of 
ill health to public attention. Yet we may wonder, too, how many 
imaginary ills and unwarranted fears our dissemination of health in- 
formation has caused in the anxiety-ridden U.S.A. One summer when 
I was a guest lecturer at a college camp, a student suddenly became 
ill with polio and lived only a day. How quickly the other campers 
developed imaginary sore throats and stiff necks. 

Many of us think of health only as an absence of illness. It is much 
more than that. It is a state of being which extends beyond just 
“feeling good.” It enters the “plus” margin of physical, mental, and 
social well-being. It is more than being able to move around and 
not having to take medicine. It is being free from disease, infection, 
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and disability, but it is also being physically, emotionally, morally, 
socially, and spiritually fit. When we are free of disease and are fit, 
we are ready to live life the way it was meant to be lived. Sound 
health needs no defense beyond a reminder that without it freedom, 
fame, and funds are hollow and fervency is hard to come by. We 
all realize that our desires for happiness are increased when we are 
free of aches. Poor health begets depression and worry which, in 
turn, accelerate the degenerative process. Not only do we enjoy our 
leisure more when we are healthy, but we are actually healthier 
when we enjoy our leisure. 

Happiness is many things—among them feeling good and being 
pleased. In this state our blood circulates faster, our eyes shine, and 
we have a warm glow. Our energy expresses itself in accomplish- 
ment and joy. We want to sing and move around. When we are dis- 
pleased, afraid, or angry, the reaction is just the opposite. We feel an 
emptiness in our stomachs; we are dejected, feeling miserable and 
alone. The by-products of displeasure can lead to physical and 
mental bankruptcy. The off-shoots of personal satisfaction and pleas- 
ure, which can be the mainsprings of leisure, are a cathartic release 
to substantial physical health and mental stability. 

If we have sound health, there are things we can do to keep it. 
We need to eat and drink sensibly, proper amounts of rest and ex- 
ercise, regular medical and dental care, and well-balanced schedules 
of work and recreation. : 

Eating and drinking are not only necessary to existence; for a 
large number of people, they are also favorite pastimes. Witness the 
popularity of luncheons, tea parties, cocktail hours, and banquets. An 
old Army officer, when speaking of his meager retirement allowance, 
called eating a "nice nervous habit." I never could ascertain whether 
he was underlining the essentiality of nourishment, or being cynical 
about oyer-indulgence—probably both. 

The journals of medicine and physiology are full of articles which 
attest to the importance of regular body action in maintaining hardy 
health. Science now knows enough about body chemistry to suspect 
that avoidance of effort, a traditionally dominant practice of West- 
ern civilization, plays a large part in steadily increasing rates of heart 
and artery diseases. A veteran scientist in the heart-arteries field, 
speaks of the "loafer's heart” to be found in untold thousands of 
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men who are “loafers” whether they know it or not. Dr. Wilhelm 
Raab says: 


Body and mind are no longer scientifically separable. So if tbe de- 
generative features of “loafer’s heart” are, at least in part, initiated 
by lack of muscular exercise, the psychic implications of the latter 
must not be left unnoticed. 

. . . Physical and mental take-it-easy-ism deprive human life of 
most of its higher values and incentives. It leads to unimaginative 
boredom and breeds addiction to cheap entertainment and to the 
various commercially available substitutes for mental stability and 
spiritual creativeness. 


Muscles are meant to function. If they are not used, they become 
weak and inefficient. Some authorities believe that go per cent of 
people's backaches could be reduced by increasing the strength of 
the muscles in that region. Fit muscles also use 40 per cent less energy 
to do the same work and exercise seems to help control weight (639 
different muscles account for 45 per cent of the body weight; the 
rest is bone and fat), reduce tensions, and improve the efficiency and 
capacity of our hearts and lungs. Certainly, exercise helps blood cir- 
culation and respiratory capacity. Dr. F. J. Stare of Harvard’s Medi- 
cal School says, “Activity stirs up the circulation, promotes an in- 
creased sense of well-being and improved muscle tonus, a corollary 
of activity, aids digestion and elimination.” The famous heart spe- 
cialist who treated President Eisenhower, Dr. Paul Dudley White, 
reminded the American public at the time of the President’s illness: 


Golf has been often wrongly blamed. Those who play golf and 
have an attack at 65 might have bad an attack at 45 if they hadn't 
played golf. We don't think that exercise itself is responsible. In 
fact, 1 am of the impression that it really helped delay the onset of 
President Eisenhower's heart attack rather than to cause й. ~ 

We still know too little about exercise, but it is well established 
that a certain amount will improve health and quite probably in- 
crease longevity. 


The value of exercise in health has been derided by some, includ- 
ing a recognized educator who extracted peals of laughter by saying 
that every time he felt like exercising, he’d lie down until the feeling 
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went away. Another common quip is, “I get my exercise serving as 
a pall-bearer at the funerals of my huffing-and-puffing friends." An- 
other epigram takes its cue from the old, “tortoise-and-hare” rela- 
tionship. Old man turtle goes through life slowly, always taking his 
time. He lives for more than a century. The hare, on the other 
hand, races through life at every turn, leaping and dashing to and 
fro. Question: How many old rabbits do you know? The folks 
who get any more than a chuckle from these sallies, however, are 
the people who believe physical education is a frill. They think that 
minds go to school without bodies. But Plato told us long ago that 
only a healthy body can shelter a healthy mind. 

For every cynic on exercise, there is the opposite extremist who 
thinks that if we exercise vigorously and steadily, we shall be free 
of disease, more virile, and more personable, These are the bulging- 
biceps enthusiasts who, under something less than duress, point to 
themselves as the epitome of vibrant health. These stalwarts can con- 
trol their weight but not their imaginations. They lose pounds and 
friends equally fast. They believe that unless you “exercise” every 
day until it hurts, you gain nothing and that well-being can be 
equated with the number of “push-ups” one can do. 

We ought to use exercise as we use all things which sustain life— 
eating, drinking, working, and playing—that is, moderately and 
sensibly. The answer is somewhere in between ло exercise and all 
exercise, achieving the balance between underdevelopment and over- 
development. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


With the public school population overload, the acute shortage of 
qualified teachers, and the increasingly higher costs of education, 
some urge that the so-called “frills” in education, physical education 
among them, be eliminated. While it is true that physical education, 
especially for males, has too often revolved around competitive ath- 
letics, it would be absurd to do away with physical education be- 
cause we have suddenly discovered the military importance of 
chemistry and physics. Even in a military culture, it would not make 
sense when 35 per cent of all young men are rejected for military 
service because they are not fit. Nor can a program—and this is often 
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said of physical education—which is available to less than 5o per cent 
of the nation's high school boys and girls, be said to be readily avail- 
able. Can we ignore our responsibility to teach boys and girls how to 
swim, when records show that 40 per cent of the young men who 
entered the military establishment during World War II could not 
swim 5o feet? We are disturbed by the slaughter of motorists. We 
ought to be equally concerned about drownings in the age bracket 
from 5 to до, which are second only to accidental auto deaths. 

At a large state-supported university, a physiologist (of all peo- 
ple!) introduced a motion on the floor of the faculty senate to abol- 
ish physical education as a requirement for graduation because he 
felt that if the hygiene requirement was going to be dropped, there 
was equally little justification for physical education. The logic of 
this reasoning apparently failed to impress the faculty because the 
move was subsequently defeated. But there are educators who feel 
that physical activities are an essential phase of education. Professor 
Thomas Woody of the University of Pennsylvania says: 


Despite tbe fact tbat lip-service bas been paid increasingly to tbe 
dictum “a sound mind in a sound body,” ever since western Europe 
began to revive the educational concepts of the Graeco-Roman 
world, there is still a lack of balance among those who write of edu- 
cation. 

Physical exercise is necessary to the growth, the health, and the 
happiness of man, mental as well as physical. For man is a unity. His 
“mind” may be isolated for the purpose of study and discussion, but 
not in actual life. . . . When all labor is done by machines, as it 
may sometime be, man will still need healthy muscles and vital or- 
gans as a condition of healthy life. Such a sturdy system, if not 
developed by the normal labor of the day, must be gained through 
various substitute forms of exercise. 


Nobel Prize winner, the late Arthur Compton, former Chancellor 
of Washington University in St. Louis, felt equally strong about 
athletics in our educational systems: 


Let us not speak of athletic de-emphasizing unless we wish to de- 
emphasize the total educational structure, for athletics are and can 
be a vital and integral part of education. Instead, let us further the 
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issue of athletic re-emphasis, the employment of educational pro- 
cedures for tbe organization and conduct of our atbletic sports and 
games to insure the most wholesome conditions for the participation 
of the youth of today and of tomorrow. 


Of all the values that the medical authorities and educators claim 
for the recreative use of leisure none is mentioned more frequently 
than its potential for helping attain sound health, if we participate 
in it sensibly. It tends to enhance our well-being, soften the blows 
which undermine our health, and help make life more livable. 

As mentioned earlier, physiologists know that the functional ef- 
ficiency of the body's organs or systems increases with se and re- 
gresses with disuse. In people who are well-trained physically, the 
factors which ordinarily retard circulation are reduced, while a more 
dense capillary network and a higher intracellular hemin (hemo- 
globin) level expedite metabolic exchanges between our blood and 
our cells (tissue). On the other hand, when we fail to exercise (and 
exercise does not necessarily mean repetitive and monotonous calis- 
thenics) our circulation becomes sluggish, the body processes are 
slowed down, and we may feel it in our bones. 

Many forms of recreation not only provide physical exercise, but 
also they often take us outdoors. Camping, golfing, picnicking, 
hiking, riding, or fishing get us in the open air and sunshine. Even 
swimming and ice skating seem to be much more invigorating when 
they are done in the open air. The medical profession has long rec- 
ommended that all persons spend some time outdoors and that grow- 
ing children play outdoors three or four hours each day. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


If what we do in leisure can help our physical health, it is ap- 
propriate to consider its role in mental health. Mental health authori- 
ties say that four or five out of each one hundred persons in the 
United States today will spend some time in a neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital before they die. It is not a coincidence that the American Psy- 
chiatric Association has a permanent committee on leisure in relation 
to mental health. Nor is it chance that there is not a neuropsychiatric 
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hospital in the United States today that does not include recreation 
in its program for patients. 

In between the debit and credit side of the mental-health ledger 
is the matter of leisure. It will increase, but whether it turns out to 
be an asset or a liability, in relation to our soundness of mind, is 
something else. One pitfall is that leisure provides too much oppor- 
tunity to think about ourselves, to make us more self-centered. It is 
possible to be too self-centered. If we can use leisure to create, to 
express, and serve, then it could become a dynamo for, rather than a 
drag upon the healthy mind. Immersion in wholesome and satisfy- 
ing use of leisure is a stranger to melancholy apprehension. Those 
things which make us tense and afraid, which frustrate us and make 
us angry, bitter, and resentful—the feelings which cause our emo- 
tional upsets—seldom occur in the enjoyable moments of leisure. 

If historians of the future need to identify the present era, they 
may call it the “Age of Worry and Hurry"—or, as philosophers 
have put it, the “Age of Anxiety.” It is an age that provides the 
chance for leisure but places a high premium on work. Doctors 
think there are many causes of heart failure—hereditary tendencies, 
diet, not enough regular exercise, lack of proper amounts of rest 
and recreation, worry, and over-work. The coronary death rate is 
alarming. 

To have no burdens would be to have no life. There can be gain 
in shouldering our loads and carrying them forward. No claim is 
made for leisure as a guarantee for eliminating “worry.” But the 
time spent in personal enjoyment cannot be spent simultaneously 
computing our impending ills. Many of the things that worry us 
never happen, yet we often give the appearance of not wanting to 
enjoy ourselves lest we be detained in getting back to our worries. 

Hurry runs a close second to worry. A few moments playing with 
a small child, or even a small animal, can have a far more healthful 
influence upon emotional well-being than reading all the articles on 
“psychiatry for laymen” or going to a health resort. Harry Golden, 
in Only in America, puts the double threats of worry and hurry to- 


gether: 


There is no leisure today. Everybody is running. And when be 
finally joins the golf club where he can have some leisure, he spends 
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all his time worrying who else is trying to get in the club. No lei- 
sure. He is afraid, terribly afraid, that one day he'll wake up and it 
will no longer be “exclusive.” This gives him ulcers but no leisure. 


When we see mature, well-adjusted persons, we are impressed 
with their easy manner. They are poised, calm, and do not seem to 
hurry. They appear to glide through life, living each moment of it. 

If we use it well, leisure can help to keep us on an even mental 
keel. It is a change in setting and pace from the highly competitive 
world of work and can become a form of relaxation that is indis- 
pensable to emotional stability. 

If we can, in our leisure, establish a world apart from ourselves 
and get temporary relief from our tensions, anxieties, and frustra- 
tions, the better are our chances of dealing with problems without 
coming apart at the seams. Our attitudes influence our emotional sta- 
bility. In work, the standards of accomplishment are set for many 
of us; in leisure, we can set our own. Leisure can help remove the 
compulsive pressures of the outer world. It is not only that we can 
find in leisure socially acceptable outlets for our aggressive, regres- 
sive, and sadomasochistic desires, unconscious as we may be of them, 
but also because we can find in it the opportunity for belonging and 
for retaining our self-esteem. Add to this the chance to make our 
lives exciting, and we see its potential in emotional balance. Because 
leisure pursuits do help revitalize, rejuvenate, and refresh, they may 
be not only flight from our daily reverses but also the means for a 
fresh start. 

If leisure is to help achieve and sustain health, however, we must 
look beyond its possibilities as a means of escaping the misfortunes 
of life toward its potential for personal development. 'There are those 
for whom the recreative use of leisure may be the socially acceptable 
outlet for unconscious erotic and aggressive drives, a way of express- 
ing the desire to be identified with a group, a means of compensating 
for feelings of inferiority, or a vehicle for helping adjust to some- 
thing. Certainly, the leisure habits of drinking and gambling have 
often been the routes of escape from what the escapees apparently 
considered an environmental hell. 

Dr. Alexander Reid Martin, in an article in The American Journal 
of Psychoanalysis, explains why some people try to avoid leisure 
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and others run hazards in using it as an escape. He says that parents 
interfere with the natural, physical interplay of children, forbidding 
"horsing around" and depriving the youngster of healthy, refining 
friction. The frictionless pattern alienates him from others and in- 
wardly he avoids inner conflicts by alienation from himself. Soon he 
avoids leisure because he feels helpless to control his inner conflicts 
which results in further avoidance of leisure and alienation from his 
creative self. On the matter of leisure as an escape, Martin uses sleep 
as an analogy. He points to the kind of sleep we enter into when we 
use it to avoid boredom or to detach ourselves from something. We 
awaken unhappy, depressed, and unrefreshed. When, however, we 
use it in the normal biological cycle, for re-charging our physiologi- 
cal batteries we awaken refreshed, enriched and ready to go. He says 
that those who use leisure as an escape may have reactions compara- 
ble to those who use sleep for the same purpose. 

Finally, the importance of leisure in the whole picture of sound 
mental health must ultimately consider the individual in a highly 
structured, complex society. We have had God-centered, family- 
centered, state-centered, and what might now be referred to as a 
profit-centered culture. What is needed in a society swamped with 
leisure is the individual-centered (not self-centered) culture if we 
are to reach the highest state of well-being. 

The number of ill and handicapped is large and will increase be- 
cause the population is increasing rapidly; medical science is pro- 
longing the lives of many who, had they suffered similar illnesses 
and injuries in the past, would have died; the tensions and demands 
of modern living appear to be contributing to the multiplication of 
emotional disturbances; our machine-centered society results in more 
accidents, and because there will be so much more leisure in the fu- 
ture. Unfortunately, many more people get hurt when they are off 
the job and riding in their automobiles, going swimming, and gen- 
erally getting themselves into more unfamiliar situations. World War 
II left 2,500 persons paralyzed in the lower half of their bodies on 
both sides. During the same period, 15,000 persons became para- 
plegics in civilian life. 
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PRESS tvs MEASURES 


The best answer to the problems of emotional illness, physical dis- 


ability and poor health is in preventing people from becoming ill or 
injuring themselves. The first of defense in the battle against 


disease and accidents is in ig illness and injury. Here the po- 
tential role of leisure is in the ive more than the remedial 
phase of medicine. This follows, ally, in that everyone ought 
to have the opportunity for sati decent and creative use of 


their leisure. No human should have to first encounter such satisfac- 
tions through coming to know them as a protective device after the 
fact. 

Experience shows, nevertheless, that try as we will to prevent the 
devastating forces of illness, they remain to plague us. The responsi- 
bilities are пос discharged, therefore, upon providing leisure oppor- 
tunities for the development of the individual. There are those who 
suffer misfortunes. Many never reach institutions. There are no 
statistics on how many people consult psychiatrists nor on how 
many should consult them. And there are those who leave institutions 
and return to the community. $ 


THERAPY 


This brings us, then, to those instances in which recreation is used 
as а device to achieve ends other than purely personal enjoyment 
and satisfaction. Hospitals use it in the treatment of the ill and the 
handicapped. Penal institutions use it in the attempt to rehabilitate 
prisoners. i — EI Qd 
dustries find it useful in recruiting personnel, in building an esprit de 
corps within the company, or їп trying to hold down labor turnover 
and absenteeism. The Armed Forces see recreation as a means of sus- 
taining morale. In such cases where recreation is "applied" or struc- 
tured to attain a hoped-for result, there are always at least two mo- 
tivations at work. There is the motivation of the recreation therapist, 
for example, who is primarily interested in using recreation to help 
the patient get well. There is also the motivation of the patient who 
enters into a given form of recreation because he enjoys it and it is 
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satisfying to him, The more skillful the therapist, the less aware is 
the patient of the former's motive. And this is of grave consideration 
because the individuality of the patient must be preserved and be- 
cause the real value of the recreation can be lost if it is forced in- 
delicately. З 

Medical and rehabilitation experts everywhere аге making interest- 
ing observations about the use of recreation as an instrument in the 
medical setting. Listen to a distinguished Italian neurologist: 

М 


The difference between recreational therapy and let's say, kinesio- 
therapy, is that, unfortunately, the latter must be authoritative. Not 
зо with recreation in medicine which must grow out of a physiologi- 
cal and psychological motivation. Here the patient can bave an aim 
which drives bim through the therapy, and makes bim the leader of 
his own recovery, and not something which the staff, as if magically, 
injects into bim. 


Or, what of the of a scientist attached to a center for 
the motor coordination of children: 


We have found t children who come to our center and 
broaden their borizons through experiences in creative drama, social 


activity, games, and the like, improve their personalities and, as a re- 
sult, also tbeir physical and emotional performances. 


An internationally known Austrian psychiatrist: 

Public enemy number one in our country is that of the not 
knowing how to use their free time. Road accidents, ale and 
emotional breakdown are the major offenses. 

Another famous ncurologist-psychiatrist: 


We find that тесте most helpful at geen, ves 


diagnosis. The degree of cooperation present and 0 

reation can belp establish m ar „ Our records also show the 
connection between acts and emotional tensions which 
make valuable vari of physical recreation. You cannot 


build or rebuild with drugs. 
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A prominent German child psychologist: 


The play approacb is especially effective with the neurotic young- 
ster. Play is the best way of neutralizing his conflicts; and in the 
treatment process, play provides the “neutral” area where the patient 
and doctor can start their relationship in a palatable and friendly 
atmosphere. 


The Medical Director of one of the Netherland’s finest mental in- 
stitutions: 


All people feel differently while and after they dance. Movement 
is one of those activities in which the whole person expresses him- 
self. The space in which the patient moves becomes a space other 
than that of everyday life. 


A noted American cardiologist: 


Look to recreation, particularly physical recreation, to help re- 
duce medication, hypostatic congestion, morbidity and even mor- 
tality among the older-age patients. But its greatest potential is in 
preventive medicine, and we have not even begun to move in this 
direction. 


METHODS 


Not long ago in France I saw a group project in crafts, designed 
(on a kind of assembly line basis) to confront the mentally ill patient 
with the necessity of cooperating with others. I never heard about 
using bicycles as prosthetic appliances until I went to Greece, not 
far, incidentally, from the Agora where Aristotle might have been 
when he said that the main purpose of education should be prepa- 
ration for leisure. In Rome I saw respiratory apparatus hooked up 
with electric lights to make a game out of speech therapy. Here, too, 
the technique of interspersing play with work, in what the modern 
track coach would call interval training, has been perfected. 

I visited a rehabilitation center in Austria built in a crescent shape 
so that the rooms might receive a maximum of daylight as the sun 
moved. When I arrived they were planning a 28-meter bridge from 
the third floor of the hospital to a nearby woods. When I asked the 
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chief medical officer what it was all about, he said that he wanted his 
patients to have the benefit of the healing powers of nature. In the 
same institution there was a large program of sports, most of the 
patient counseling was done in the evening, and the pictures on the 
wall were changed periodically to break the monotony of institu- 
tional living. The orthopedic surgeon said, “Неге rehabilitation is di- 
rected not only at what the patient's work will be, but also at what 
his life should be!” 

Ata children’s center for the physically handicapped in Denmark, 
pony riding is used to help spastic youngsters reduce rigidity and 
relax, Not far away is a home for the aging. Here the atmosphere of 
urban apartments and communal living is reversed by giving the 
oldster a piece of land to cultivate as he wishes, and a garden house 
for a hide-away. 

In Western Germany at a children’s psychiatric center they have 
romp rooms in which the child is allowed to do as he wishes. There 
is dirt and mud and paint, and even water and hose. I was reminded 
that children do not want to be dirty for the sake of being dirty, but 
rather because it isn’t allowed. These facilities are used as a release 
for the aggressive, anxious, and frustrated child. 

The developments are many. There is the fifteen-year-old Nor- 
wegian, a double amputee, who made no attempt to use his prosthesis 
until they were fitted for skiing. There is the Scotch miner with a 
broken back, who, through an introduction to sports and exercise, 
left the Bridge of Earn Fitness Centre more physically fit than he was 
before he was injured. There is the English Neurological Center 
which spawned the international wheelchair games, or para-Olym- 
pics. In New York City there is a home for the aging with a cocktail 
bar and a millinery shop. The examples are endless. | { 

Nevertheless, despite the growing awareness of the relationship be- 
tween leisure and health, as well as applying recreation for therapeu- 
tic purposes, the latter is relatively new and must make its way in an 
environment of enforced leisure with its burdens of illness, hedged 
with doubt and filled with uncharted and untrod paths. Whatever 
potentials there are at this point, as the recreative approach to help- 
ing us attain, regain, and sustain sound health, they are mainly non- 
realized. The more we learn about it, however, the more we shall 
discover how far it can help take us along the road to full existence. 
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LEISURE 
and Education 


Education has no more serious responsibility than the 
making adequate provision for enjoyment of recreative 
leisure not only for the sake of the immediate health, 
Фиг... for the sake of its lasting effect upon the 
habits of the mind. (John Dewey) 


AIMS 


As we look at the relationship between leisure and education, let 
us think of the latter not in the narrow fact-cramming, diploma-di- 
rected sense, but rather in its deepest and best meaning—the thinking 
and learning process. 

We do not need to make the case for learning. If we do not learn, 
we do not live, except in a parasitic kind of way. Life is continuous 
change. Change means adaptation, and adaptation cannot occur with- 
out learning. If for no other reason than survival, learning is indis- 
pensable. All humans need and desire to learn when they are very 
young. What happens to them as they grow up is something else. A 
fable tells of the gods having given man the gift of fire and then dis- 
covered him using it not only to warm himself and prepare his bread, 
but also, strangely enough, to burn his neighbor's field. In order to 
balance the scales, the myth continues, the gods decided to bestow 
another gift upon man. This time, however, they placed their gift in 
the hearts of every new-born child. It was simply the capacity to 
love and be loved. It remained only for man to nurture and foster 
it. In a way, we may say the same for the desire to learn. It is there. 
It needs only to be fostered, nurtured, and cultivated. 
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If we are to have a flood of leisure, we must be ready for it. Edu- 
cation for leisure is vital. If we do not learn how to use the new lei- 
sure in wholesome, uplifting, decent, and creative ways, we shall not 
live at all. Conversely, society need not be too concerned with the 
threats of leisure if we are prepared to use it well. When we say 
education for leisure, we have in mind persons developing appreci- 
ations, interests, skills, and opportunities that will enable them to use 
their leisure in personally rewarding ways, plus understanding why 
this way of life is essential to their well-being and to the survival of 
society. It does not mean that leisure needs to be regimented. Й 

Certainly society must provide the basic opportunities for the 
abundant use of leisure. But of more significance is the need for folks 
to learn how to use their leisure in ways which will enhance rather 
than retard personality development. It is not so important that peo- 
ple use the parks, beaches, and libraries as it is that they learn to use 
their leisure in satisfying and creative ways—either with or without 
society’s organized resources. J 

This does not discount the importance of public facilities and lead- 
ership. There is more than enough margin—and even an obligation—' 
in a democracy for services which are supported by the community 
for the benefit of all. A democratic government has a clear responsi- 
bility to help provide those services which are needed and wanted by 
the people and which they cannot provide for themselves. Indeed, 
unless such opportunities are provided by the public, for many there 
can be little else from which to choose. So long as democracy ex- 
pedites the pursuit of happiness; so long as government bears the 
first responsibility for the health, safety, and welfare of the people, 
and alone enjoys the privilege of exercising the powers of eminent 
domain; so long as large financial resources are needed to acquire and 
maintain adequate land and property resources on a continuing basis 
—that long will there be a need for leisure opportunities supported 
by tax funds. Similar reasons could be advanced to justify such serv- 
ices through voluntary contribution and philanthropy. 3 

"There will always be a need for public playgrounds, community 
centers, beaches, parks, forest preserves, golf courses, and the like— 
just as the need remains for public schools, public hospitals, and pub- 
lic roads. But to assume that organized services fill the total leisure 


need is wishful thinking. 
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The problem is far more complex. Basically, the answer is in “edu- 
cation for leisure." This assumes that people must be exposed early 
and long—in the home, in the school, and in the community—to 
experiences that will help them develop appreciations and skills and 
that will help the flowering of their personalities as leisure becomes 
increasingly available to them. Done properly, it would enable peo- 
ple to achieve the most satisfying and creative use of their leisure 
through the full use of organized resources, but not handicap them 
at such times that organized opportunities are unavailable or not pre- 
ferred. This approach presupposes not only growth in appreciations 
and skills but also a solid, convincing orientation of the individual on 
why this path to full living is absolutely indispensable. The future 
will belong not only to the educated man but to the man who is 
educated to use his leisure wisely. 

Education for leisure, as education for anything, cannot be ac- 
complished quickly. When the Soviets sent their first “sputnik” into 
space, and Americans realized for the first time that science might be 
marching ahead elsewhere at a faster pace than at home, one might 
have gotten the impression that the only thing Congress had to do 
Was to appropriate funds for education and the problem would be 
solved. What a blow to discover that intellectual attainment and 
learning cannot be accelerated by running them through a cash regis- 
ter. And so it is with educating for leisure. It is a slow, steady process. 


SKILL 


Many workers can be trained for their jobs in several days. Even 
the highly-skilled often need no longer than four or five years. Edu- 
cation for leisure, however, must begin in the home with the very 
young. 

Important skills for leisure are those which: 


Aid body development, movement, and motor coordination, usu- 
ally expressed in physical activities such as games, dance, and sports; 
the latter to include at least two individual sports (for example, skat- 
ing and fishing), two dual sports (tennis, fencing), and one team 
sport (basketball, field hockey). 
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Contribute to safety and survival, such as swimming and driving a 
car efficiently and carefully. 

Bring good literature into our minds and lives, such as acquaintance 
with the great books as well as stories of adventure and history. 

Make use of the creative hands in shaping materials, such as paint- 
ing and sketching, sculpturing, tying flies, and the like. 

Bring appreciation and enjoyment of the outdoors, that bring us 
close to the natural world about us, such as hiking and camping. 

Make it possible to create vocal and instrumental music, or at least 
enjoy listening to them. 

Allow us to express ourselves through drama—even though in 
elementary forms. 

Enable us to be of service to others. 


The child's mind is free of suspicion and prejudice just as its natu- 
ral expression is free of inhibition. The young do not know what 
cannot be done. The child is curious, constantly searching for an- 
swers to life's mysteries, and ready for adventure. Bad habits have 
not been so deeply imbedded that they cannot be controlled. The 
young are not disillusioned, and they aptly follow example. Nature 
usually bestows upon them the capacity to make their minds and 
bodies work together and, with early attention, motor coordination 
is not difficult. Often we underestimate the capacities and interests 
of children. For years school administrators and educators in the 
United States assumed that high school was the proper place to start 
teaching foreign languages. Now we know that in some school sys- 
tems these languages are taught with success in the early elementary 
grades. Recently, a small group of “problem” boys, all under twelve 
and thought to be incompetent, when given the opportunity to work 
with an able craftsman, built fine musical instruments. We are wrong 
to so quickly name “Jack of ability” as the reason for failure. One 
day a conscientious father was called into a high school principal’s 
office and informed that his son had to drop Spanish because the boy 
did not have the aptitude for language and could not learn. He agreed 
to take his son out of the Spanish class but he asked a good question 
before he left: “How do all the ‘dumb’ kids in Spain learn Spanish?” 

Look at some of the great names in science, art, and sport, and 
see how early in life they displayed their talents. Michelangelo was 
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recognized at a very young age. Mozart composed at four and 
"Thomas Edison invented at nine. Helen Hayes was behind the foot- 
lights before she was old enough to go to school, and Benny Good- 
man played his clarinet when he wore knee britches. Carol Heiss 
won a world ice-skating championship at fifteen, and Jon Konrads, 
at the same age, set four world’s swimming records. Antonio Stradi- 
vari could not create music, but at twelve he fashioned with his hands 
the first of the more than one thousand priceless violins which vir- 
tuosos would seek to play for centuries. How can a child know if he 
would be interested in something if he has never had the opportunity 
to try it? Our task is to discover and help the talents of children. As 
a laboratory for uncovering aptitudes and abilities, the play of chil- 
dren may be far more productive than written tests designed to ac- 
complish this. We ought to look more at the child's natural inclina- 
tions as a point of departure for helping him to develop skills and 
new interests, A youngster who has had his hungers for adventure, 
expression, creativity, and belonging satisfied, will be an adult of 
whom we can be proud. 

In an experiment, materials, tools, and instructions were drawn 
from almost one hundred trades. Children were called in and piloted 
through the list, with explanations. Then they were asked, “Which 
would you like most to do?" Next, “Which appeals to you the least?” 
Then they were told, “You can do the one you want to do after- 
ward; but first, will you try the one which is least interesting? We 
are trying to discover something nobody in the world knows, or will 
ever know, until you become the explorers. You may not like a cer- 
tain project now. But you have never tried it. We want to learn how 
you feel about it after you have done it!” When it was thus in- 
terpreted as an adventure, the youngsters tried the activity which 
least interested them. Almost unanimously, their reaction was, “I did 
not think I would like it, but now that I have tried it, it really was a 
lot more interesting that I expected. I liked it more than I thought I 
bred In other words, "learning by doing" also becomes "like by 

So far as we know, there is no "best" technique to educate people 
for leisure. Human behavior is too complex and frivolous for that. 
But one approach is to introduce the individual to new experiences 
without his discarding the old ones which have proven satisfying. In 
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learning we look backward to the experiences that have been vali- 
dated, we view the present to assess current relationships, and we 
look ahead trying to see how they will apply in the future. It is also 
a matter of bringing tbougbtfulness and entbusiasm together in terms 
of action. It is not enough to read, study, and be moved by Shake- 
speare's dramas. We should also “act” them, “live” them. To stimu- 
late a young person and then deny him the opportunity to respond in 
action is frustrating and inhibiting. If we are to educate for leisure, 
we must provide the opportunity to translate what we learn into ac- 
tion. 

Classroom learning and book instruction fail to provide both the 
exercise and the direction of the deep-rooted passions which con- 
trol our behavior—love, hate, joy, sorrow, fear, anger. Seldom do 
they provide the opportunity to express our emotions in situations 
involving rivalry, risk, adventure, sense of fairness, self-assertion, 
sacrifice and loyalty. If these are to be expressed, they must come 
with action. It is in group play that these emotional states are often 
aroused and can be channeled in desirable directions. 


READINESS 


There are certain laws of learning which have implications for lei- 
sure or a laboratory for education. 

One of these is the law of readiness. It emphasizes the importance 
of timing and holds that there is a rigbt time (when the connection 
between a situation and a response is prepared to function) and a 
wrong or premature time (when this connection is not ready to 
function). Satisfaction results from the former and annoyance or 
dissatisfaction from the latter. Readiness cannot be ascertained by 
chronological age. In leisure readiness is seldom a problem because of 
the voluntary participation of the individual and because his primary 
motivation for engaging їп the activity in the first place is to enjoy 
himself. 2 


t 


There is ako the lef exercise which means that learning occurs 
when the learner responds to the stimulus. Use strengthens the proc- 


EXERCISE 
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ess and disuse weakens it. A youngster will learn his arithmetic faster 
if he uses it over and over again. We can tell a person how to swing 
a golf club, but he learns faster and better if he practices it and 
actually plays the game. The concert pianist, the champion swimmer, 
and the ballerina practice many hours a day. This law calls for rigid 
disciplining of self. Its application in leisure is difficult because exer- 
cise and repetitive drill often become monotonous and wearisome 
and leisure rebels at such antics, preferring to push routine and 
monotony out of the way. 

There is also the Jaw of effect which holds that when a response is 
accompanied or followed by a satisfactory outcome, the connection 
between stimulus and response is increased. Conversely, when the 
response results in annoyance, the strength of the tie is decreased. 
Maximum learning occurs, then, where satisfactions and success oc- 
cur. The law of effect must lean to some extent upon expectation or 
hope that success is within reach. 

It would seem that the first purpose of education is to help people 
learn how to think and reason. But only to think is not enough. Life 
must also be lived. Therefore, we need experience as well as reason 
and knowledge. And not only to live, but to live together. Find two 
people who have a deep and absorbing interest in flowers, photog- 
raphy, or mountain climbing, and you will have two individuals 
who have a naturally warm feeling for each other, regardless of 
their social or economic status, color or creed. Education should also 
arouse and broaden interests, develop appreciations and skills, and 
impart knowledge. Leisure again fits into this scheme of things. We 
cannot hunt, fish, or hike through the woods without learning some- 
thing about plant and animal life or the land on which we live. It is 
equally impossible to paint or write, to shape materials with our 
hands, or to read in leisure without exposing ourselves to the cultural 
arts and literature, 

Leisure can be a productive school for learning new skills at all 
ages, In the small child’s playing with sand, picking up insects, and 
wading in water, he gets the chance to explore, to try, and to learn. 
No youngster ever gets his entire self into what he is doing as he does 
in play. The adult who is finding less chance to exercise his skills on 
his job must look to avocational opportunities to do so. Skills already 
lost can be regained in leisure. Another interesting characteristic 
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about the educational potentials of leisure and their relation to skills 
is their capacity to sustain the interest of the learner. The more 
skilled we become at golf, at acting, or dancing, the more we enjoy 
it. And the more we enjoy it, the more interested we are in improv- 
ing our skills. 

If used in the right ways, leisure can contribute just as much to 
other aims of education—to comprehending the world and life 
about us, to attaining health and emotional stability, to understand- 
ing and enjoying the arts, to appreciating and expressing beauty, 
and to stimulating us in our intellectual, social, and personal growth. 
In this sense then—contrary to the beliefs of so many high school 
and college students who look upon the recreative use of leisure as 
an escape from the toil of education—it can be, and frequently is, a 
revitalizing element in the process of education itself. Maybe as our 
leisure grows, we shall someday come to fully understand that learn- 
ing is more important than teaching. 

If it is true that leisure has powers and means for stimulating 
learning not found in the classroom, the clue may be in the matter 
of motivation. There is no substitute for self-motivation when it 
comes to spurring the learning process. Children, usually, go to 
school because they must go, but they go to the playground because 
they want to go. Leisure has custody of the enthusiasms, the loyalties, 
and the aspirations of people as expressed in their devotion to the 
sports they love, the skills and masteries they pursue, the hobbies 
they choose, and the companionships they seek. 

A fine teacher and naturalist tells of his own learning through 
leisure interests: 


When I was a boy, І often looked up at the heavens, wondering 
about the stars. Soon all of my spare time was consumed in reading 
about the stars, or observing them at night. Astronomy became my 
major interest. What a pleasure it was, and still is, to walk on clear 
nights, see the constellations, and know them by name and position. 
As with people, once you know them, you have them for life. This 
learning experience was not school work. It appealed to my inner 
desire to learn and gave me knowledge which has brought me end- 
less hours of enjoyment and satisfaction. My brother Jeff developed 
a similar, lively, and lasting interest in ornithology. At the age of six 
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he could identify 26 varieties of birds. Both of us learned, not be- 
cause we were made to study, but because we wanted to know more 
about the stars and the birds. It was, to us, recreation. 


One of the objectives of education is to help us develop a code 
of behavior based on ethical and democratic principles. Groups 
abound in leisure and in them is the chance to lead and follow. Here 
we can learn to abide by the decisions and rules previously agreed 
upon by the majority, to submerge our impulses in favor of group 
strength (what else is successful team play?), and respect others 
more for what they can do and how they behave rather than for 
whom they may be. 


RESOURCEFULNESS 


Perhaps most important is the educational objective of helping 
people acquire and use skills and habits in critical and constructive 
thinking. Does the quarterback on a football team have to analyze 
situations, think sharply, and come to a decision? Does the person 
who camps in the primitive areas have to be resourceful? Is the 
youngster who is active in his club and other social enterprises re- 
quired to use judgment? There are many learning situations and 
teachable moments for sharpening the thinking processes and act- 
ing intelligently in leisure. 

Education for leisure, a lengthy, complex, and demanding task is 
everyone’s responsibility. It is a task for parents that involves more 
than filial affection; it is an assignment for educators that goes be- 
yond progression in academic studies; it is a role for clergymen that 
transcends the realm of spiritual enlightenment. It is a matter that 
implies more than multiplying opportunities for fun. The heart of 
the effort should be in the home which is the first “church,” the 
first “school,” and the first “playground.” Here, more than in any 
other place, the key is *example"—the example set by parents. 

A frantic devotion to providing community centers, golf courses, 
and playgrounds is not enough. Not everyone wants to be, nor does 
everything need to be, organized. It is not to our credit that there 
exist deep pockets of leisure illiteracy in the midst of great resources 
for enriching use of free time. Libraries fall short of their mark if 
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people cannot or do not read. There is little point in providing golf 
courses if folks do not know how or will not play. People must be 
served by their community institutions but they must also learn to 
help themselves. 

When we think of education in a democracy, we naturally think 
of public education, or at least the opportunity for everyone to se- 
cure an education. With this thought in mind then, what is the role 
of the school in education for leisure? Education can help social 
change but it must also adapt to it. Consequently, educational em- 
phasis must relate not only to the intellectual side but also to the 
problems of living. John Dewey, in Democracy and Education, said, 
"Education has no more serious responsibility than making adequate 
provision for enjoyment of recreative leisure, not only for the sake 
of the immediate health, but still more if possible for the sake of its 
lasting effect upon habits of mind." 

Unfortunately, in too many instances, the schools still educate 
largely for work, even though the real threat of moral decay is 
centered not in the hours we spend earning our bread. Education 
for leisure is left entirely to chance. Some educators say that the 
best way to educate for leisure is to continue doing what they have 
been doing for over one hundred years, assuming, we presume, that 
the world may change but education does not. Still others come 
up with the flimsy explanation that this is the democratic way. Yet, 
if education for democratic living is not directed toward helping 
people realize the ultimate in full living, toward what is it directed? 

To say that education for leisure is a responsibility of the schools 
is easy. To chart a course for its accomplishment is not. Eventually 
the school will do a better job in educating for leisure, but before 
it does it will have to give teaching the arts of leisure far more atten- 
tion and far more consideration than it has in the past. Among other 
things, the school will have to drop its traditional policy of isolating 
leisure education on the island of extra-curricular activities and bring 
it into the mainland of the school curriculum itself. 

For the most part, the schools have done rather thorough jobs with 
extra-class opportunities, although some still seem to be under the 
illusion that students can be ordered to be interested. Secondary 
schools and colleges do have their clubs, societies, literary and 
drama groups, choruses, bands and orchestras, athletic teams, and 
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the like. Yet these are not enough to prepare the younger genera- 
tions for full living. 

Must botany concern itself only with cell structure? Can it not be 
taught in a manner that will also help students know and enjoy plant 
life in the outdoors? The relatively recent development of public 
school camping is a good example of how academic needs can be 
implemented through living experiences. School camping uses the 
resources of nature and life situations outside the school to increase 
learning. When Arthur Godfrey asked an outdoor education expert 
how school camping got started, he said, “The teachers ‘wised up’ 
one day and followed the kids who were skipping school to go off 
into the woods." 

It is obvious that education for leisure cannot be the exclusive 
domain of any one segment or level of education. It belongs just as 
much to the kindergarten teacher as it does to the high school in- 
structor or the college professor; just as much to fine arts as to 
physical education. Our leisure illiteracy will remain until we under- 
stand leisure as a component of total culture. 


COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


With more time off the job, there is greater opportunity for more 
of us to engage in public affairs. The new leisure will have an effect 
upon our political institutions because people will have time to enter 
the political arena. There is seldom a national, state, or local election 
which does not now include a citizens’ committee. This is a political 
instrument which began to develop only when people had more 
time to devote to public affairs. The influence of leisure in the role 
of citizen shaper, however, does not end here. Community service 
in leisure is testimony to citizen interest and support and has a 
tendency to emphasize social standards and responsibility. 

Leisure can also contribute to learning in terms of international un- 
derstanding and good will. The customs and habits of people in their 
leisure are an expression of their cultures. When we know them in 
their sports and games, in their arts and folk lore, and in all the things 
they do that bring them joy, we understand them better, and see that 
fundamentally we are all really very much alike. Did not Pasternak’s 
Doctor Zhivago give reading pleasure to millions outside of Russia 
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and simultaneously help them better understand the Russian people 
and their problems? Furthermore, the fact that 9o per cent of the 
world is now within reach of today's traveler means that our leisure 
can now give us the opportunity, within a few hours, of seeing for 
ourselves what other nations have to offer. 

And what of inequalities? True, the discriminations that exist in 
the social world of leisure are exceeded in their severity only by 
those we find in the business world. Nevertheless, some uses of 
leisure, particularly those related to sports and the arts, are produc- 
tive media for erasing inequalities. 

Education also helps us learn more about science—what it is and 
how we can use it in our personal lives and in the best interests of 
humanity. Science is necessarily experimental and moves ahead in 
an atmosphere of trial, error, and exploration. Exploring comes nat- 
urally to youngsters because they love adventure—the action of 
looking, trying, and risking. Left to himself, the child will examine 
bugs, plants, toads, rocks, and other natural specimens. In camp 
with competent leadership he may learn something about geology, 
botany, zoology, and geography. Тһе chap who gardens as an 
avocation may learn scientific methods to improve his soil, just as 
the youngster with his model airplane can learn the fundamentals 
of aerodynamics. 

The pursuits of leisure can help us understand the thoughts and 
ideas of others and better express our own. Although play is found 
in different forms among the peoples of the world, all people do 
play. Words are often inadequate even when we speak the same 
language. Yet we need not speak the same tongue to share a common 
interest and joy in the music of a good orchestra. Frequently, we 
express ourselves better through our creative hands or our dancing 
feet. Cultural backgrounds, literacy levels, and social status, as 
impediments to communication, can be less formidable in leisure. 

The American family will have to face the problem of leisure. 
Signs, presently discernible, do not indicate that leisure will neces- 
sarily strengthen family ties. Not long ago a Southern California avia- 
tion firm rearranged its work schedules to give its employees three- 


day weekends. This experiment in concentrated leisure did not last 


long; it was voted out by the workers. Typical was the reaction of 


the husband who complained that the extra time meant only added 
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chores which his wife insisted he do when he was home. She saw 
her husband's “time off” only as a chance for him to get in her way. 
This is not so much an indictment of more off-the-job hours as it is 
a revelation that we are not prepared to use them well. What should 
be the chance for fuller living becomes, instead, a threat to family 
survival. The answer is not in depriving workers of the long week- 
end nor in lengthening the work week, but in educating people so 
that they will have the interest, skill, and desire—as well as the op- 
portunity—to use their free time in satisfying and enriching ways. 


IO 


LEISURE 
for Freedom 


Time tramples many things, but not the desire to be free. 


THE CHALLENGE 


At this period in history when opposing political ideologies, 
backed by weapons which can annihilate all civilization, compete 
for the minds and hearts of men we may be more sensitive to, if not 
more skillful in, preserving our freedoms. 

Once freedom is won, what are we to do with it? What does it 
hold for us? The advantages of freedom from want and fear, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom of assembly, and free- 
dom of the press are clear enough and we know what to do when 
they are ours. But having achieved all these, with time to spare, will 
we know how to use this time to nourish and cultivate rather than 


undermine individual freedom? 


DEFINITION OF FREEDOM 


Freedom means different things to different people. Some think 
they are free only when they cai do as they please. But looking upon 
freedom as a situation in which the “lid is off” completely on re- 
se unbridled liberties for one person may 


straint cannot work, becau: n 
ther. Abraham Lincoln 


quickly collide with the freedoms of ano 
said: 
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Tbe world bas never bad a good definition of tbe word liberty. 
... We all declare for liberty; but in using the same word we do 
not all mean the same thing. With some the word liberty may mean 
for each man to do as he pleases with himself .. . while with 
others the same word may mean for some men to do as they please 
with other men. . . . 

Here are two not only different but imcompatible things, called 
by the same name, liberty. And it follows that each of the things is, 
by the respective parties, called by two different and incompatible 
mames—liberty and tyranny. 


Freedom has certain bench marks. Freedom is something specific. 
When we speak of freedom, it is freedom to do some particular 
thing or to be free from something specific. We want to be free to 
speak our minds about the actions of those who govern us, free to 
go where we please and to choose our own company. We want to 
be free from this threat or that control, this burden or that prob- 
lem—but always it is freedom in relation to something definite and 
not just everything in general. 

Freedom also means that we have a choice to make and that its 
determination rests with us. If there is no chance for selection, no 
alternative, then there is no freedom. 

Freedom also presupposes the capacity to choose. Unless we have 
had previous experience and possess the knowledge that will enable 
us to compare one alternative with another, we gain nothing by hav- 
ing a choice in the first place. Making a choice is often difficult when 
we are equipped and prepared to choose. It is impossible when we 
are not so fortified. Physical, economic, and social factors, as well 
as heredity and environment—our educational, religious, cultural, 
and family backgrounds—influence our choices. These are what con- 
stitute our knowledge and experience and these are what help shape 
our values. 

There is another significant characteristic of freedom. No man is 
free until he knows he is free. Unless we are aware that we can act 
without hindrance, it is not likely that we shall act, thereby making 
freedom meaningless. We have to be careful lest long-standing habits 
and ingrained practices dull our sensitivity to freedom. Our dog 
has been chained at night to his house for such a long time that he 
will not move even if the chain is not hooked to his collar. As far 
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as his freedom after dark is concerned, he might just as well be 
locked up. 

When we are free and know we are free, there is another ele- 
ment which must be present. It is the will to be free. Ability, talent, 
and energy to achieve freedom mean little without will. To be free 
we must overcome obstacles. And while intelligence, reason, and 
imagination may help in surmounting these difficulties, it is our 
will which in the end pushes us up and over. When there is the 
will to be expressed and the will is free to express itself, freedom is 
an open road. 


CONDITIONS 


Freedom has much to give but it also has much to take. If we want 
to be free, we must be ready to take our chances. Freedom which 
places no restraint upon us, beyond those imposed by our own con- 
stitutions, puts us “оп our own." We must be prepared to accept the 
consequences of our actions. Nobody is going to lead us by the hand. 
We guide ourselves over the course, pitfalls included. If we cannot 
live with the consequences of our decisions and actions, we are not 
ready for freedom. We have to “grow up” to freedom. 

Freedom may also demand that we relinquish something—some- 
times nothing more than the old familiar places, other times as much 
as our warmth and security. Freedom may be one of our most cher- 
ished desires, but it is not for those who have an aversion to change, 
If we want freedom, we must be ready to shift our positions as 
external conditions and forces demand. Freedom calls for a contin- 
uous process of adjustment forged toward sustaining our inner de- 
sires over outer directions. It is always, therefore, the propellant of 
rebellion and, thus, the constant irritant of conformity. 

Freedom is smothered too often by conformity. An eminent 
American has said that the problem of the nineteenth century was 
attaining the same rights for all men and that the problem of the 
twentieth century is to prevent all men from becoming too much 
alike. 

If we conform too much, we risk loss of identity and often weaken 
the will to be free. Modern society often seems to prefer order to 
spontaneous expression, agreement to originality, and unity to in- 
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dividuality. Yet it is possible to have order and still freely express 
our innermost creative talents. We should be able to act in concert 
for the common welfare without forfeiting the right to think for 
ourselves. Freedom in a democratic society makes demands and im- 
poses responsibilities and duties just as it provides privileges and 
opportunities. 

Freedom is often accompanied by the frustrations of conflicts and 
dilemmas caused by the need to make decisions. But the danger of 
choice is the chance of making a mistake. To be able to decide is 
not enough. We must make the right choices. The future of man and 
the future of freedom itself depend upon it. 

Not all of freedom's threats come from restraints inflicted upon 
us by others. Society imposes forces quite as forbidding. They are 
the menaces of standardization and regimentation. Almost every 
minute of our lives is regulated or routinized by something or some- 
body. We are ordered to be vaccinated, to start school, to enter the 
Armed Forces, to pay our taxes, and to take a blood test before 
marriage. An electric traffic signal on the corner tells us when to 
"stop" and “go.” The vast majority of us do the same things every 
day, including going to the same place to work and taking the same 
route to go and return. One day in Washington, D. C., where tens 
of thousands drive to and from their offices, a main thoroughfare 
was temporarily blocked for surface repairs. The motorists had to 
detour three blocks out of their usual way. The expression of sur- 
prise and bewilderment on the faces of most of the drivers as they 
came up to the barrier was amazing. How many routines were 
Shattered that day will never be known, but it was quite clear that 
months and years of following the same route had imposed upon 
these people deeply imbedded patterns which, when disturbed, left 
them confused and perplexed. 

Supreme Court Justice Douglas emphasizes our predicament: 


We're in an era where the people stand the risk more and more 
of regimentation—living in the risks of technological unemploy- 
ment, more and more dependent upon group action for their se- 
curity and safety, for the future of their family. This regimented 
bitsy . . . has the potential of the suppression of a lot of free- 
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Freedom we say—but freedom for what? Do we mean freedom 
to go as far as we wish in accumulating money or achieving prestige? 
Freedom to eat, drink, or gossip to our heart's content? Freedom to 
harass our children or impose upon the good nature of our friends? 
What is freedom for if not mainly to improve the quality of our 
lives, to afford the chance to live more abundantly? Freedom ought 
to substitute the full life for the barren and nurture self-expression. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Democracy means many things—equal opportunity, tolerance and 
understanding, and majority rule. Mainly, however, it means respect 
for the individual and his dignity as a person and that the life of the 
individual is of great worth. Democracy also means freedom—the 
kind of freedom that springs from human equality. We may not all 
have equal abilities or capacities, but in democracy the needs and 
aspirations of all should be recognized. Also, upon democracy falls 
the responsibility to provide the opportunity for all men to realize 
these desires, including the chance to have leisure and to use it in 
enriching ways. 

Free choice is the heart of both leisure and democracy. Democracy 
frees man’s political thinking and action. Leisure frees his soul. 
Leisure can help keep man’s free will alive and help shape his inner 
laws and principles. Given the opportunity, people will choose 
something. All have appetites to satisfy in some fashion. If the ex- 
perience that precedes the choice is right, the choice will be right. 
But while these interests and capacities can be stimulated, they can- 
not be imposed. We may exhort, provoke, hound, bribe, or force 
youngsters into learning a poem, but we cannot make them ap- 
preciate it. The desire must come from within. Unless it does, there 
is no real freedom of choice and no enjoyment and satisfaction. 

One of the barriers to the establishment of public recreation serv- 
ices with tax funds has been the fear that such action might lead to 
government regimenting our lives and taking away the precious 


freedoms of leisure. Such apprehension is not without some justifica- 


tion. This has happened in totalitarian countries with the leaders 


focusing primarily on youth and bending recreation toward the 
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ends of the state. But if democracies were to hold back on providing 
at least the basic opportunities for the constructive, satisfying, and 
wholesome use of leisure for such reasons, the same kind of logic 
could be used on public education, public health, and, even more 
convincingly, on public law enforcement. It does not follow that 
freedom of choice, individual initiative, and autonomy must be lost 
simply because planning, organization, and opportunity become at 
least partial responsibilities and concerns of a democratic govern- 
ment. On the contrary, when coupled with the fact that in a democ- 
racy people get along with each other not because they are ordered 
to do so but rather because they have developed enjoyable rela- 
tions with one another, the opportunities for and the forces of 
leisure can help strengthen rather than threaten democracy. 

We have ways to make life less burdensome, if not less trouble- 
some, but it is still possible to be lost in the midst of plenty and 
restricted in the absence of chains. Leisure can be the vehicle for 
holding onto the individual freedoms from which our cultural 
achievements have sprung and upon which they depend. If there is a 
stronghold against the imposition of all the things we "have to do," 
and against the stereotyped existence of our machine-conscious 
world, it is in the recreative use of leisure. Regimentation, standardi- 
zation, compulsion, coercion, and rejection are terms unfamiliar to 
the world of leisure. Where else but in leisure can there be such a 
maximum of freedom in choice, thought, and action? Where else is 
there as great an outlet for uninhibited opportunity to express and 
discover, to roam where we please, and to express our eternal desires 
to create? й 

Most jobs іп the technological world do not provide these op- 
portunities. They are seldom found in the job of the miner, the 
farmer, the clerk, or factory worker. Even with modern labor-sav- 
ing devices, housework for women has seldom been a wellspring of 
self-expression. There are such opportunities in some of the profes- 
sions, but even these are few. And what about our schools? The 
school, of all places, should be a prime promoter of individual crea- 
tivity but who can make such claims for it? For the most part, op- 
portunities are few when compared with the off-the-job and out-of- 
school hours. 
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SPONTANEITY 


In our work, or preparing-for-work environs, spontaneity, which 
pairs with freedom, is often restrained. This is understandable be- 
cause the long-range objectives of production and education cannot 
be readily achieved by departing, according to one's whims and 
fancies, from the charted course of action. Dedication, repetitive 
drill, and singleness of purpose are the guide lines. Not so with the 
recreative life. Spontaneity here is indispensable. It is the voluntary 
doing that has top priority and is the kernel of freedom. Also in 
work and formal education the choices are often too rigid. The 
choice is between the extremes with little or no shading in between. 
In leisure it does not have to be all or nothing. The recreative life 
is more like life itself. Life is not all left or all right, all up or all 
down, all day or all night. The bulk of living is in the middle ground, 
with a wide range of choices from beginning to end and in between. 
In leisure the decision need not resolve itself into do-nothing or be- 
an-expert. We can sit on the side of the pool and dangle our feet in 
the water without trying to be a member of the club swimming 
team. We can sketch the country barn without first passing a course 
in art. We can grow tomatoes because we like to grow them and 
not because they must be sold at market. 

The appetites which nurture the soul, enlighten the mind, and 
generally refresh us can only flourish where there is the opportunity 
for expression that emanates from free choice motivated by personal 
satisfaction. With such opportunity there can be individual dignity 
and freedom. T 

The burning question of democracy remains: How can it translate 
freedom into opportunity for the creative growth of all people? 
Leisure and the wide recreative use of it are not the whole answer, 
but they are part of it. Leisure may, indeed, be the last great citadel 
for the preservation of individual freedoms in a conforming and 
technologically-stamped society. It could help conserve our equality 
without forfeiting our uniqueness. It could turn out to be the 
greatest stronghold for mankind and democracy to preserve and ex- 
tend themselves. 
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If what has been written here has any meaning, it is that out of 
the growing leisure are evolving human needs every bit as real and 
just as significant as those caused by famine, pestilence, economic 
upheaval, and war. These are not small or temporal matters. Each 
of us must face them. They call for the deepest kind of imaginative- 
ness and conscientiousness. 


SOCIAL FACTORS 


Social problems are spawned by an infinite variety of plus and 
minus environmental conditions and personal qualities either in- 
herited or acquired. Some result from family breakdown, others 
because there may be too much family. They may arise from poverty 
but also from wealth, from neglect but also from over-indulgence, 
from anxiety but also from indifference. Nothing is more complex 
than a human being; hence, when such complexity is compounded 
by multiplying him into what we call society, we discover that our 
social problems have many causes. If we look at the problems that 
grow out of the behavior, or rather the misbehavior, of persons, 
juvenile delinquency, for example, we realize that there are many 
conditions that contribute to its existence and growth. Experience 
Shows that delinquency is caused by such things as unemployment, 
ill health, substandard housing, lack of religious and ethical prin- 
ciples and training, confused thinking, abuse, exploitation, fear, over- 
crowded school and living conditions, inadequate laws, misplaced 
values, undesirable influences in mass communication, or the lack of 
interest, skills, and opportunities for using spare time in socially 
acceptable ways. 

Of course, there is always the possibility that our social liabilities 
are not nearly as widespread as we are led to believe. Perhaps more 
people are getting into trouble because there are more people. When 
Lincoln Steffens was a reporter on a New York paper at the turn 
of the century, he revealed a “crime wave” which shook the Police 
Department to its foundations. This was not because there was more 
crime than there had been previously but, rather, because Steffens 
was getting good news copy daily from the police blotter and his 
competitors followed suit. When the public was uncomfortably re- 
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minded of the disgraceful conditions, they acted quickly to eradicate 
them. 

Today we have better methods of apprehending those who offend 
society. At least we have a larger, speedier, and more effective net- 
work for telling the world about it. If we are more concerned about 
delinquency than ever before, it may be because we now realize that 
we are more likely to be the victims—due to lethal weapons in the 
hands of the unscrupulous which range from the switchblade knife 
to the automobile and, globally, to the hydrogen bomb. 

Assuming that, as responsible citizens, we are duty bound to 
strike a blow against antisocial behavior wherever it springs up, we 
ought to see the relationship of the wholesome use of leisure to the 
problem and in proper perspective. A youngster cannot be using his 
leisure constructively and get into trouble at the same time. This is 
not to say, however, that delinquency can be erased, or even sub- 
stantially reduced, by merely multiplying the number of recreation 
clubs for youth. It is not as simple as table tennis versus sin. The task 
is to hold the line against character disintegration but, more im- 
portantly, to provide the chance for character development. The lad 
who can find normal and satsifying outlets for his talent on the base- 
ball team or in a model aircraft club need not resort to antisocial 
behavior to get attention. 

What is true of the wholesome use of leisure and delinquency 
is also true of its relation to other social problems. To think of its 
greatest contribution primarily in terms of what it can do to reduce, 
alleviate, and eliminate social ills is to forsake its real value. The 
recreative life has too long been caught in the web of social reform. 
Looking upon it as the chief protection against the dangers of 
children being killed in the streets or the consequences of youths 
“snitching” apples from fruitstands was all a part of the early social 
reform movement—the same crusade that took children out of the 
labor market, aimed at clearing the slums and discouraging business 
monopoly. But today such an approach is obsolete. Just as insurance 
and pensions have replaced poor farms and rehabilitation services 
have supplanted the whipping post, so it is necessary to look upon 
leisure not as a weapon to protect the unfortunate and relieve their 
miseries but as the chance for enriched living. 


` 
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COMMUNICATION 


Social enterprise, whether confined to the institution of the family 
or at work among the community of nations, depends heavily upon 
communication, which has been called society’s connective tissue. 
But communication is considerably more than being heard; it means 
being understood. How much human trouble could be avoided 
if we could be sure that we understood one another? It seems rather 
paradoxical that, when we want so much to be understood, we have 
such great difficulty in communicating our thoughts and ideas. We 
never seem to be sure that they are getting through unchanged and 
just as we send them. And yet, when our motives are questionable, 
it is not that nobody understands us but, rather, that everybody 
understands us. Insincerity and selfishness seem to be more easily 
detected than concern and generosity. 

Even if we all spoke the same language, words in themselves are 
too inadequate a foundation upon which to depend for communica- 
tion. They just do not get the job done. Few people can say clearly 
what they mean, let alone put it on paper. When the housewife 
leaves a note in the empty bottle on the door step saying, “No milk,” 
she should not be too annoyed if the milkman rings the bell before 
sunrise and asks, “Does this mean that you want no milk or that you 
have no milk?” Words have a way of attaching themselves to our 
own private worlds of experience, emotion, perception, and thought. 
And even when we find the right words to convey our ideas, we do 
not stick with them, What was once the simple situation of a father 
deciding to spend some time building а Boat with his twelve-year- 
old boy became, within the world of social work, first a “problem,” 
then a “project,” then an “integrated effort,” and, finally, “together- 
ness.” It is not even too much to expect that by the time the lad's 
grandchild gets around to doing the same thing with his father, it 
might once again be referred to as “а father deciding to spend some 
time building a boat with his twelve-year-old boy.” 


UNDERSTANDING 


_ Words are not enough. Common experiences expedite understand- 
ing. Through mutually satisfying, shared experiences the gaps of not 
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understanding or misunderstanding can often be bridged. This is be- 
cause mutual understanding depends as much upon the heart as it 
does upon the head, as much upon personal interest as upon personal 
energy, and as much upon the drive for self-expression as upon the 
desire for self-recognition. Earlier reference was made to the tre- 
mendous influence for good resulting from the exchange of celeb- 
rities in the arts, in sports, and the like among nations which may be 
far apart historically, culturally, and politically. Men of all nations 
can share common interests in these things even though they are 
unable to understand each other's tongues. Many friendships "across 
the sea" have grown out of mutual interests unrelated to the prob- 
lems of economics, politics, and religion. Of one thing we can be 
sure: society can advance only as it serves the best interests of all 
men, and this it cannot do without making itself understood. 

When we speak of civilization and society, we must also speak of 
government, for, without it, chaos would result. Man's concern for 
other men sets him apart from other animals and it is advanced 
society’s concern for people that distinguishes it from its predeces- 
sors. If civilization is anything, it is a matter of enlarging the con- 
sciousness for human welfare. Self-centeredness is an infantile char- 
acteristic that we outgrow as we mature individually and as a society. 
A government of a democratic society that does not hold high the 
life and respect of the individual, or direct its resources toward help- 
ing improve the lot of its citizens, is a government that will not long 
remain. Discipline, together with national defense, may once have 
been the chief functions of government, but today they are not 
enough—especially in a démocratic government. This is all by way 
of saying that those things which help to make life better and 
brighter—the opportunity to work, to learn, and to live healthfully, 
peacefully, and abundantly—are first of all the responsibility of in- 
dividuals (individuals must have the first chance to be generous), and 
they are the responsibility of a democratic society and its govern- 
ment. 


THE WHOLE MAN 


In the end, however, only the individual can make his life daring, 
zestful, exciting, and adventuresome. Only he can put his life to- 
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gether in new patterns and images. The enthusiasms, the aspirations, 
and the intensities of purpose come at high tide when they come 
from within us. Somebody else can teach us how to address the golf 
ball, but we have to hit it. 

If there is a key to satisfying living, it is not easily found. We can 
only hope, even though we may be unable to define it, that when 
we come upon it, we can recognize it. Surely it is, to some degree at 
least, to be found along the path of humility and the realization that 
much as we want to be at the center of the good and sparkling 
world, we are only an infinitesimal part of a larger pattern. We are 
only somebody in relation to somebody else, only something in rela- 
tion to something else. If we expect too much, we shall inevitably 
clash with the expectations of others. The road to happiness (which 
is many things) must be to some extent along the route of affection 
given and service rendered, in using our capacities to grow, in know- 
ing and preserving beauty, and in not abusing our bodies and minds 
or dissipating our energies. A key might also be found in the feeling 
of kinship toward all living things—including man—and in the inner 
man in tune with his universe. For leisure ought to be the time for 
cultivating ourselves in the whole of creation. It is the life often 
contemptuous of worldly success and characterized more by sim- 
plicity than by luxury, more by understanding than by monetary 
gain. 

Latent in leisure are forces for good, awaiting that time when our 
social thinking and action mature to uncover them for the benefit 
of all humanity. Recreative living in leisure is living “to whom it may 
concern.” It should concern everyone, for it is the great proposition 
made to mankind and his society, neither of which have any other 
choice except to use it well or perish. 
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